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From a painting © by Gerrit A. Beneker 


STEEL worker from Northern Europe whose ancestors 
have participated in the evolution of a self-government 
that gives him the instincts for useful American citizenship 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


N ORDER properly to appreciate the im- 
migration situation, which promises to 
occupy a prominent place in the discus- 
sions of the new Congress, Americans 
should let their minds go back forty or 

fifty years, when a threatened inundation of 
the Pacific Coast called for drastic remedy. 
At that time Chinese and other Mongolians 
were landing in California at a rate that, if 
unchecked, would make this part of the 
United States, in one or two generations, little 
better than an Asiatic domain. There was 
no objection to these immigrants on the 
ground of industry or good behavior. As a 
mass they were hard working, law abiding— 
in an economic sense they unquestionably 
possessed great value. They were found use- 
ful in building the Pacific railroads, in culti- 
vating farms, in creating wealth in many 
ways. Nor were they lacking in intelligence; 
they were the children of a very ancient civil- 
ization, a civilization that was old when 
Greece and Rome were young and when the 
continent of Europe was the abiding place of 
naked savages. There was only one objection 
to these incomers. Mentally and physically 
they were absolutely alien to the races that 
had founded the American Nation. The idea 
of ever incorporating them into the body poli- 
tic could not be entertained. Intermarriage 
with Northwestern Europeans could produce 
only hybrid descendants, and introduce an- 
other insoluble race problem. The only 
possible future for these Mongolians would 
be existence as a people apart, a bloc of sus- 


picious and hostile unassimilables, something 
which is a public evil in any nation, but which 
is especially hateful in a nation founded upon 
American principles. The statesmen of forty 
years ago solved this problem in the wisest 
way. They abruptly stopped Asiatic immi- 
gration. There were plenty of “liberals” of 
that date who denounced the Chinese exclu- 
sion laws, as there were plenty subsequently 
who denounced the anti-Japanese measures, 
but the result of this foresight is now appar- 
ent. California is to-day a beautiful and 
flourishing community of Northwestern Euro- 
peans, one of the parts of the United States 
of which Americans are chiefly proud, instead 
of being, as it would have become except for 
the exclusion laws, a great expanse devoted 
largely to an Asiatic civilization. 

What the country and Congress should 
understand is that the Atlantic Coast is now 
living in the shadow of a similar peril. What 
are the races that have poured into the great 
Eastern cities in the last fifteen years and 
which are now clamoring for admission? 
Greeks, Armenians. Bulgars, Rumanians, 
Croats, Southern Italians, Eastern Jews. 
The folly of attempting to transform these 
races into American citizens, now or centuries 
from now, is clear to all students of history. 
On this point there is practically no disagree- 
ment; discussion or argument are unnecessary. 
Unless the flood is checked, however, and 
abruptly checked, the Atlantic Coast, in a 
few generations, will be largely peopled with 
this kind of human material. 











N {AJOR GENERAL J. F. O’RYAN, counsel to the special committee of the 
United States Senate which is investigating charges of criminal malfeasance 
in the administration of the Veteran’s Bureau under Col. Charles R. Forbes 
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“]. W. DAVIDSON, Lieutenant Governor of Texas, whose bold challenge to the 
political domination of the Ku Klux Klan has made him a national figure 




















fk LEANORA DUSE, generally held by critics to be the greatest 
~ of living actresses, whose appearance on the American stage 
after an absence of twenty years is an event of the first importance 

















OSEPH CONRAD, whose new novel, “The Rover,” maintains 
_} the traditions of literary distinction created by his earlier works 
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The March of Events 


Exchange Statesmen 


NE of the favorite ideas of the late 
() Walter Page was the value of fre- 
quent visits of American statesmen 
to England and of British statesmen to the 
United States. The lack of such personal 
intercourse, he believed, was in itself a suffi- 
cient reason for the absence of that clear under- 
standing between the United States and Great 
Britain which was one of the things most 
essential to the progress of the modern world. 
Until Mr. Balfour, at that time Foreign 
Secretary, visited the United States in 1917 
no British cabinet officer had ever landed on 
our soil during his term of office. This com- 
plaint, however, is not so well founded now 
as when it was originally made. 
professors were not uncommon in the period 
preceding the war, and something in the 
nature of exchange statesmen is now becoming 
a commonplace of British-American  re- 
lations. Cabinet officers and ex-cabinet 
officers of Great Britain are no longer rarities 
in this country. The present Prime Minister 
made a memorable visit a year ago, while he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Reginald 
McKenna, Lord Robert Cecil, and Lord 
Birkenhead are the distinguished British 
statesmen who have recently brought the 
American people welcome messages from 
Europe. Nor is the proceeding a one-sided 
one. Last summer two members of the 
present cabinet, Mr. Davis and Mr. Mellon, 
spent several weeks in Great Britain. The 
habit so happily begun will probably develop 
into a deep-seated one, and there could be no 
more effective way of increasing the good 
disposition and mutual usefulness of the two 
peoples. Doubtless much can be accom- 
plished by talk and writing across three 
thousand miles of water, but there is no way 
of getting a message home so successfully 
as by a meeting face to face. 

The journeyings of the latest of these pil- 
grims emphasizes this point. There is cer- 
tainly no citizen of the British Empire who 
holds so firm a grip upon the interest and 
affection of the American people as the Right 
Honorable David Lloyd George. It is un- 
necessary to emphasize again the many re- 
spects in which his career resembles that of 
many Americans, or the gratitude which the 
whole world, America included, feels for the 
vigor and determination with which he 
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directed the war fortunes of Great Britain 
during their most critical period. The mere 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George was Prime 
Minister while the United States was Britain’s 
war ally in itself forms a strong bond of 
union. The great ovation which he has re- 
ceived in this country is therefore no surprise. 
Nor was it merely another manifestation of 
that curiosity which Americans notoriously 
feel in celebrities from overseas. The ex- 
Premier’s enemies in his own country—who 
are plentiful enough—have naturally fallen 
back upon this explanation. The Manchester 
Guardian compares Lloyd George to one of 
those distant stars whose light, started on its 
way four or five years ago, has just reached 
the earth. It is the light of the Lloyd George 
of the war period, according to this ingenious 
explanation, which is now illuminating the 
American consciousness. But there is more 
to the matter thanthis. [tis a more plausible 
explanation, and one more flattering to Ameri- 
can intelligence, that the interest in Lloyd 
George is a new interest in European affairs. 


Washington the Founder of the British 
Empire 


OME of Lloyd George’s discoveries and 
S comments have not been especially 
valuable. Canadians were somewhat 
astonished, and rightly so, at his forecasts of 
their own country as ultimately the home of 
600,000,000 inhabitants. Americans were not 
especially impressed by his constant repetition 
of the platitude that the United States is the 
great melting pot. His observation that the 
various races of Europe are here, in a single 
generation, welded into American citizens of 
traditional type, is a belief which was once 
entertained by Americans themselves, but 
which is now known to be the wildest fallacy. 
Lloyd George’s very sincere worship of 
Lincoln, his interest in American shrines and 
American battlefields, naturally touched the 
American heart. His terse description of 
George Washington as the founder of the 
modern British Empire was a startling his- 
toric generalization though fundamentally 
anaccurateone. What the British statesman 
meant is evident enough. It was the Ameri- 
can Revolution which taught Great Britain 
the error of her ways in governing outlying 
possessions. Had she continued to rule her 
other colonies as George the Third had ruled 
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the American Colonies these territories would 
have followed our example in detaching them- 
selves from the British Empire. Canada 
would to-day be an independent nation had 
the American policies of 1776 been applied to 
her in the ’thirties. On the other hand, the 
United States would at present be a self- 
governing dominion of the British Empire had 
British statesmen first introduced in the 
thirteen colonies the enlightened principles 
of government which she subsequently ap- 
plied to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. Washington and his associ- 
ates taught Great Britain this lesson, and in 
that sense, as Mr. Lloyd George said, he was 
the founder of the present British Common- 
wea'th of Nations. 

It was an excellent point to make and it 
was made at an appropriate time. For the 
main objective of Lloyd George’s visit was to 
picture once more the now familiar and 
generally apprehended fact—that the hope of 
mankind lies in the close codperation of the 
United States and the British Common- 
wealth. So far as political identity is con- 
cerned, history is history; the future of the 
English-speaking races will forever flow, not 


in one course, but in two, and it is beyond all 
doubt an excellent thing for the world that 


this is so. What the present aspect of this 
Nation would be had it remained within the 
British Empire is. an interesting historic 
speculation with which many minds have 
played; that it would not have reached its 
present size, power, and usefulness, may safely 
be assumed. This is only another way of 
saying that we should not have attained our 
present capacity to serve mankind. Service 
to the world in its present plight has been the 
strongest and most constant note in Lloyd 
George’s speeches. Happily he did not make 
the mistake of Lord Birkenhead in placing 
this appeal on a dollar-and-cents basis. Ina 
material sense, most Americans are fairly 
convinced that they can get along quite 
satisfactorily independent of Europe. The 
chief reason why we lend a helping hand to 
Europe is that that is the decent thing to do. 
Americans are merely transplanted Europeans; 
their literature, their art, their government, 
their religion, their conception of morality 
and of life, are European; they owe it to their 
past, to the preservation of the civilization 
from which their own is derived, to come to 
its assistance in its dire need. It is the 
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message of all Europeans who visit these 
shores that their need of American coéper- 
ation is great; that indeed, only the United 
States can save Europe from a protracted 
period of misery. That is the message of 
Lloyd George, expressed with a particular 
earnestness and eloquence. 


The United States and ‘‘An Economic 
Conference”’ 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S appeal spe- 
M cifically took the form of approving 
Mr. Hughes’s proposal for an inter- 
national inquiry on the European situation. 
This visit happily came at a time when the 
American State Department and the British 
Foreign Office were exchanging notes on this 
very proposal. The Hughes programme, as 
formulated in his latest despatch, goes some- 
what further than hts New Haven speech of a 
year ago. At the time that speech was made, 
Senator Borah had put forth the suggestion 
that the United States call an “ Economic Con- 
ference,” which should study the present world 
situation, determine the capacity of Germany 
to pay, and attempt to devise some method 
of American participation in restoring Europe. : 
At that time the Harding Administration 
regarded this suggestion as ill-timed. In- 
stead Mr. Hughes advocated the appointment 
of an International Commission to determine 
Germany’s capacity to pay; on this com- 
mission the United States would not be 
officially represented, but it would not object 
to competent Americans accepting appoint- 
ment asmembers. That is, the United States 
could officially take no part in the proceeding; 
it merely put the suggestion forward as a 
possible method of approaching the problem. 
The new proposal is a considerable step in 
advance of this suggestion. “The Govern- 
ment of the United States,” says Mr. Hughes, 
“is entirely willing to take part in an economic 
conference in which all the European Allies 
chiefly concerned in German _ reparations 
participate, for the purpose of considering the 
questions of the capacity of Germany to make 
reparation payments and an appropriate 
financial plan for securing such payments.” 
In other words, the American Government is 
now prepared to take part in such a proceed- 
ing as a Government—that is, officially. It 
is true that the scope of the Conference will 
be only “advisory”; its labor will be to 
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“assure appropriate recommendations by a 
thoroughly informed and impartial body 
intent upon the solution of the difficult pend- 
ing problems upon their merits.” The fact 
that the work of the Conference is to be 
“advisory”’ hardly weakens the force of the 
proposal. In fact, it could be nothing else. 
No American delegates to any conference have 
the power to do anything but advise; they 
cannot commit the Nation to a policy; only 
Congress candothat. The great point is that 
the Coolidge Administration is prepared to 
participate in a world conference, to sit down 
at the same table with the European govern- 
ments, and to discuss ways out of the present 
trouble. It is absurd to say that it does not 
assume a great responsibility when it does 
this. If the conclusions of the Conference 
seem wise, then the whole force of the Ad- 
ministration will be used to persuade Con- 
gress, and especially the Senate, to adopt 
them, even though they imply a limited 
participation in the troubles of Europe. The 
Administration, of itself, has the authority to 
commit the Government to the Conference, 
the management of foreign relations being 
the duty of the President. It is apparent 
that Mr. Coolidge has decided to take the risk 
of doing this. On its success he is willing to 
let his Administration rise or fall. In taking 
this attitude he displays real statesmanlike 
wisdom. Success will mean a triumph even 
greater than that which the Arms Conference 
brought to President Harding and failure 
will mean failure in the best of all causes. 


A New Opportunity for France 


HUS whether the Conference shall be 

held depends on France and upon 
France alone. France has accepted 

the proposal, insisting, however, that the 
delegates shall be appointed by the Repa- 
rations Commission and be subordinate to it. 
The Reparations Commission is the creation 
of the Versailles Treaty, and this provision 
assures that the new international commission 
will operate under that treaty and not as an 
independent or superior body. Except for 
this amendment the new Hughes proposal 
would apparently have made the American 
appointees official representatives of the 
American Government. Naturally the limi- 
tation proposed by France has caused some 
criticism, but it is entirely in keeping with 
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French policy for the past year. And it is 
apparent that, on the whole, the course of 
France in the last year has met the sympathy 
of the American people. In invading the Ruhr 
she took the only alternative left toher. The 
great need of France, ever since 1918, has 
been security. Her politics have turned 
upon this all-important question of safe- 
guarding herself from another German attack. 
M. Clemenceau had apparently accomplished 
this when he supplemented the Treaty with 
a tripartite agreement, in which Great 
Britain and the United States guaranteed 
France protection in case of a German attack. 
That was the keystone on which the Ver- 
sailles Treaty rested, so far as France was 
concerned. Had the American Senate and 
the British Parliament ratified this arrange- 
ment the story of the last four years would 
have been quite a different one. Their 
failure to do so was a notification to France 
that she must rely upon herself for safety. 
That is the reason for the present great 
French army, for the alliances with Poland 
and the Little Entente, for the invasion of the 
Ruhr. France is attempting to make her 
fireside secure in the only way left her—by 
strengthening herself and by weakening 
Germany. That she is prepared to go to 
extremes, even to the dismemberment of the 
Reich, is apparent, nor is she blameworthy. 
The new American proposal, however, now 
suggests another way. It offers France the 
codperation of Great Britain and the United 
States in solving the problems of Europe. It 
is a plan of codperation not so definite as the 
one provided by the tripartite treaty but it 
is codperation of a substantial character. If 
the proposed conference can formulate some 
workable plans for Europe’s ills, if the Ad- 
ministration can persuade Congress to adopt 
this plan—as it probably can—then the 
United States is again “in’’ Europe, and is 
not likely to withdraw until the economic 
situation is stabilized and the security of 
France amply safeguarded. 


The One Way Out for Europe 


HE future of the French Republic 
therefore hinges upon the good-will 
which she manifests toward President 
Coolidge’s approach. The difficult thing 
about recent French policy was not that 


there was any inherent injustice in it, but that 
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there seemed such slim chances that it could 
succeed. For a few years and at enormous 
cost France might maintain a military ring 
about Germany—a bristling wall of iron; but 
time was the element that worked against 
her. Not in that way are the problems of the 
world to be definitely settled. Germany must 
ultimately regain her strength; she is a popu- 
lous nation, formed of industrious workers; 
led by able men, the day would inevitably 
arrive when she would again assert her power, 
probably in association with allies; the 
chances are that, when this new crisis came, 
France would stand virtually alone. The 
most unfortunate effect of her Ruhr policy is 
that it has practically separated France from 
her ally Great Britain, and that it has alien- 
ated a considerable proportion of her friends 
in this country. The result is that American 
opinion, though not so hostile as is opinion in 
Great Britain, has lost much of the enthusi- 
asm of 1918. Probably few Americans under- 
stand the bitterness of the feeling now existing 
between France and Great Britain. Bitterness 
is not too strong a word; and this bitterness, 
unless checked, will soon reach a degree of in- 
tensity that almost any consequence, even 
war may be expected. England at the present 
time is suffering terribly from hard times and 
unemployment. Not far from 2,000,000 men 
and women will be out of work this winter. 
The average Englishman attributes this 
situation to the French policy toward Ger- 
many. There can be no industrial recovery, 
Englishmen believe, until Central Europe, 
especially Germany, is restored as a British 
customer; the future of Britain thus depends 
upon an early settlement of the European 
problem. The natural result of French action 
along present lines, English statesmen and 
industrialists believe, is political anarchy and 
industrial ruin. 

However great may be sympathy with 
France, therefore, and justice is emphatically 
on her side, it seems improbable that per- 
sistence in her existing policy will bring either 
reparations or security. The suggestion from 
Washington presents the way in which she 
may attain both. Both British and Ameri- 
can foreign policy have certain characteristics 
that are not immediately apprehended by the 
logical French mind. They are the result not 
so much of formal treaties and precise under- 
standings as of the sequence of events them- 
selves. Existing facts, not formal agreements, 
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made Great Britain the ally of France in the 
Great War. Similarly the forces of history it- 
self resulted in America’s great effort of 1917 
—18. Whether Great Britain or the United 
States come to the assistance of France again 
will depend, not upon any formal understand- 
ing, but upon the merits of the case as they 
exist at the time. France proposed the old- 
fashioned way of assuring American and 
British support when Clemenceau persuaded 
President Wilson to accept the Tripartite 
Treaty. That was the approved method of 
European diplomacy and both Great Britain 
and the United States instinctively revolted 
from it, for it was something entirely foreign 
to the workings of their “international mind.” 
Who could tell whether, fifty or a hundred 
years from now, we should care to help France 
in a war with Germany? However, the 
merits of the world situation might be such 
that, at that time, we should rush to the aid 
of France irrespective of written documents. 
It is not inconceivable that events may so 
develop that in the course of ten or a dozen 
years we shall find ourselves, by virtue of 
those very events themselves, an ally of 
France in a European struggle. The present 
Washington proposal might easily develop 
into such a situation. If the Conference is 
successful, it will result in a settlement of the 
European problem. The United States will 
naturally be the influence chiefly responsible 
for that settlement, and inevitably we shall 
take on the responsibility of guaranteeing its 
fulfilment. Thus hardly perceptibly we shall 
find ourselves aligned upon the French side, 
and our economic power, and, if necessary, 
our military power, will be exercised in the 
interest of justice and safety for France. 
Such ties will be far stronger than any based 
upon parchment, for they will find their 
support, not in the closet formularies of 
statesmen, but in the popular will. 


The United States and the French Debt 


HE American note itself suggests that 
this is the way the American mind 


works in foreign affairs. It informs 


France that we still regard her debt to this 
country as binding, and that it is an obli- 
gation entirely disassociated from German 


reparations. It thus sweeps away one of the 
favorite French contentions. M. Poincaré, 
with that clarity of statement so typically 
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French, has set forth his attitude on this 
point. France insists that Germany shall 
pay $6,000,000,000 for damages inflicted on 
the devastated district—a sum which France 
has already paid. Any amount received in 
excess of that she is willing to appiy to the 
extinguishment of her American and British 
debt. France thus takes the position that 
she will not pay the American and British 
debt unless Germany supplies the money, 
and unless she supplies it in excess of dam- 
ages due France. From a business point of 
view, of course, such an argument is worse 
than absurd; it is dishonest; it is simply 
repudiation; a debt is a debt, and its payment 
is not contingent upon collecting claims from 
a third party. Such is the view Washing- 
ton takes—and properly. But Mr. Hughes 
recognizes that there are other considerations 
involved. That the United States, in its 
debt arrangements with Great Britain, has 
cancelled a large sum in interest, is a fact not 
generally understood, yet it is true that we 
have modified our bond to the extent of about 
$4,000,000,000. We regarded our original 
bargain as too harsh under the circumstances, 
and have eased it in that tidy sum. Mr. 
Hughes now deftly informs France that we do 
not necessarily insist upon the pending terms 
of her debt tous. He suggests that they may 
be lightened, but he also suggests that our 
action in this regard will depend entirely upon 
the behavior of France. A satisfactory and 
permanent arrangement with Germany, a 
reduction in French expenditures for arma- 
ment, would unquestionably make the United 
States an unexacting creditor. One of the 
things France has to look forward to, as an 
outcome of the present proceeding, is a much 
more satisfactory arrangement for her Ameri- 
can obligations and doubtless the American 
people would submit to a far more liberal scal- 
ing of French indebtedness than British. The 
need of France is greater; her sufferings in the 
war were greater; and the American attitude 
toward France is far more sentimental than 
toward Great Britain While the American 
disposition will be lenient, the Washington 
administration does well however, to use this 
debt as a “‘trading point,” rather than assume 
a definite attitude now. The fact is that the 
whole Hughes proposal is a tentative one; 
in its present form it seems a modest partici- 
pation in European affairs; its advantage is 
that it can develop as events themselves 
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develop Its proper reception by the Euro- 
pean Powers may easily cause it to become 
that active interest in the European scene 
which Europe has been seeking ever since 
Versailles—and seeking as the one way of 
solving the terrible evils that are rapidly 
pushing the continent into the abyss. 


A Scheme to Debauch American 
Character 


, | ‘HE American Legion announces that 
bonus legislation practically identical 
with that which was vetoed by Presi- 

dent Harding will be passed by the new Con- 

gress, and passed, if the necessity rises, over 

President Coolidge’s head. This announce- 

ment forms an arrogant challenge not only 

to the Coolidge Administration but to the 
entire country. That another protracted 
struggle was impending over this question has 
been evident for several months; in fact, the 
fight for bonuses and pensions to partici- 
pants in the Great War, and their dependents, 
will, if history repeats itself—as in this re- 
spect it always does—be an unpleasant feature 
of American life for a century to come. But 
the new prospect is more disturbing than the 
pension inheritances of the Revolution, the 

War of 1812, the Mexican and the Civil Wars. 

Not only is the amount involved infinitely 

larger, but the demands assume a form which 

is even more menacing to a high conception of 

American citizenship. The present demand 

for a bonus implies an ultimate expenditure of 

about $4,000,000,000. That single item repre- 
sents a sum not much smaller than the total 
amount of money which the United States has 
expended in Civil War pensions over a period 
of sixty years. Not only are far more men 

eligible to pensions in 1923 than in 1865— 

4,000,000 as against about 2,000,000—but 

the largess is planned on a much more 

magnificent scale. If veterans of the World 

War are dealt with on the meagre basis, 

comparatively speaking, that was found 

adequate for survivors of the Civil War, they 
will receive not far from $128,000,000,000 in 
the next fifty-seven. years. But judging 
from the proposals now put forward as an 

“ultimatum,” no such parsimonious system 

of financial! reward is to be tolerated. What 

the total expenditure will amount to, there- 
fore, will be expressed in figures that only 
the astronomers can understand. 
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This initial expenditure of $4,000,000,000 
is a serious matter in view of the present 
financial condition of the Treasury, and the 
present size of the national debt, but that is 
not its most disastrous aspect. The really 
appalling prospect is that suggested by this 
glimpse into the future. For the present 
bonus bill, if it passes, is only a beginning. 
And the serious phase of this whole matter 
is not the financial one, but the effect which 
such a programme will have upon the Amer- 
ican character. There are 4,000,000 Amer- 
ican survivors of the World War. Only half 
of these men left their own country, and only 
half of those who reached France actually 
saw military action. The great mass of these 
“veterans” are young, just starting in life; 
they are in vigorous health and entirely cap- 
able physically and mentally of earning their 
own living. They form, or they should form, 
the bone and sinew of America for the next 
fifty years; from their ranks must come our 
leaders in business, in finance, in the profes- 
sions, in education, in public affairs. It 
certainly bodes ill for the future of the 
country that these young and healthy men 
should early assert the right of being sup- 
ported, in part, by the public treasury, 
and this as compensation for having per- 
formed merely an elementary duty of citizen- 
ship. 

Such an attitude is something that has 
never happened before in American _his- 
tory. This latter point cannot be _ too 
strongly emphasized, for it is the one that is 
apparently not understood. The years suc- 
ceeding the Civil War were made raucous by 
the demands for pensions, but Civil War 
pensions, demoralizing as in many respects 
they were, were something entirely different 
from the claims which are now put forth. 
These “pension campaigns’ aimed only at 
securing payments for disabled veterans of 
the Civil War. The first legislation provided 
only for men whose health had been injured 
in military service; about twenty-five years 
after the war ended, the scope was enlarged 
so as to embrace veterans who had subse- 
quently become so seriously disabled as to 
cease to be self-supporting. Not until May 
1, 1920, fifty-five years after Appomattox, 
were pensions granted to all survivors, 
irrespective of physical impairments. By 
this time the average Civil War veteran was 
not far from eighty years old; he was, of 
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course, exceedingly decrepit; there were very 
few of him left; if a service pension is 
justified under any circumstances, it was 
justified in the case of these tottering rem- 
nants of a mighty conflict, few of whom could 
possibly draw it for any protracted period. 


A Battle for an American “ Dole”’ 


UT what the survivors of the Civil 
b War waited fifty-five years for, and 

then received only when only a few 
aged veterans could qualify for it, these lusty 
young men are demanding even before the 
smoke of battle has cleared away. A service 
pension and a bonus embody precisely the 
same principle. They are not compensation 
for injuries in the field, which is the only 
legitimate basis of a pension, but compensa- 
tion merely for having spent a certain time in 
military service. When the “veterans”’ of 
the Great War get this, if they do, they will 
immediately start a new campaign for an- 
other appropriation; the thing is. absolutely 
without end. A certain part of our popula- 
tion, and that the part that should be most 
self-reliant and most outstanding in its good 
citizenship, will .be perpetually holding con- 
ventions, intimidating politicians, browbeat- 
ing Congress, all in a determination to attain 
untold billions from the Federal Treasury— 
money for which they have rendered no ser- 
vice, and which must come from the pockets 
of the sorely beset taxpayer. It is one of the 
greatest calamities that could befall the 
American Republic at this crisis. Let this 
country take warning from the present state 
of England. England’s annual payment of 
$500,000,000 out of the public funds to the 
unemployed is essentially a bonus; it is indeed 
far worse than the bill pending in Congress, 
for it is not limited to war veterans, but com- 
prises the whole population. It was adopted 
as a means of alleviating the misery that re- 
sulted from the war, but there is probably not 
a thinking Englishman to-day who does not 
regard it as a monstrous error. The “dole” 
accentuates the very evil that it was intended 
to remedy. All students of human nature 
know that to pay men and women who are 
unemployed is the surest way of keeping them 
unemployed; a certainty of the present in- 
dustrial situation in England is that un- 
employment will last so long as the state 
puts this unholy premium upon it. Reports 
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THE ENGLISH UNEMPLOYED WHO ARE SUPPORTED BY A “DOLE” 
Students of human nature know that to pay men and women who are unemployed is the surest method of keeping 


them in that state. 


England spends annually $500,000,000 in the support of these men, and the men are satisfied and 


still unemployed 


from England describe how the system is 
having the most demoralizing effect upon the 
character of the working classes; it is the 
nearest modern approach to those free dis- 
tributions of bread to the Roman masses 
which were so destructive an influence in 
undermining the strength and independence 
of the Roman populace. 

Great Britain, when she introduced the 
Dole, at least had the excuse of hard times 
and unemployment; but the United States 
had no such excuse for introducing that form 
of dole which is provided by the bonus bill. 
This country is prosperous and there is plenty 
of work for willing hands. There is no issue 
upon which President Coolidge could so 
eloquently assert his leadership as this. One 
of the things that makes President Harding’s 
memory so grateful is the manliness with 
which he resisted this attack upon the- public 
treasury. The new President comes from 
New England, a part of the country which 


certainly thinks clearly and has a native 


aversion to wastefulness. It is also famous 
for its accurate perception of the everlasting 
verities. The Nation therefore has every 
reason to believe that the new President will 
face the challenge of the American Legion— 
or that part of it which favors the bonus— 
with that sense of reality for which he is so 
distinguished. 


Politics and Railroad Stocks 


ITH railroad traffic forsome months 

at record levelsand railroad earnings 

near the highest they haveever been, 
stocks of some of the strongest roads continue 
to sell on a 7-per cent. basis in the market. 
We have the anomaly of New York Central 
earning 18 per cent. on its stock, Pennsyl- 
vania earning 10 per cent.; Southern Pacific 
earning 12 per cent., and Union Pacific earning 
14 per cent.; and their common stocks all sell- 
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ing to return 7 per cent. or more at their pres- 
ent dividend rates. 

This is largely due to apprehension on the 
part of investors that rates will be further 
reduced and wages increased and that the 
approaching Congress will see that the present 
good earnings of the roads do not continue. 
The credit of the roads is no better because 
of this apprehension. President Mitchell 
of the National City Bank has pointed out 
that 98% cents out of every dollar that the rail- 
roads have raised in the past four and a half 
years has been borrowed money and only 1} 
cents has come from the sale of stock. The 
real meaning of it all is that the railroads, like 
wheat and labor unions, are in_ politics. 
There is a national popular aversion to invest- 
ments whose future depends upon the attitude 
of Congress, for that mere fact veils their 
progress in an indesirable uncertainity. Rail- 
road stocks, like other things, follow the 
election returns. 


A Million Farmers Should Leave the 
Farms 


“Tm October number of Trade Winds, 

the monthly publication of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland—which 
by-the-way, is one of the most valuable, most 
interesting and by far the most attractive of 
that new and high type of “house organ” 
that has sprung up in recent years for the 
education of the public in economic and busi- 
ness subjects—contains an article by Mr. 
David Friday on the purchasing power of the 
farmer. All persons interested in the agricul- 
tural problem and its political ramifications 
should read this, for Mr. Friday has been a 
successful farmer, president of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, and is an economist of 
national reputation. 

He shows in this article that from 1899— 
at which time the farmer was considered 
prosperous—until 1919, the prices of agricul- 
tural products continued to rise more rapidly 
than did those of other commodites. This 
he brings out graphically by the following 
table compiled from the figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics revised index number for 
wholesale prices, using 1899 as a base: 


FARM NON-AGRICULTURAL 
YEAR PRODUCTS COMMODITIES 

1899 100 100 

1909 152 123 
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1913 156 127 
1919 361 247 
1921 , 194 204 
1922... 208 206 
June, 192 216 213 


This shows that the farmer’s situation to- 
day in relation to other prices is still slightly 
better than it was in 1899, when, as noted 
above, he was in a prosperous state. Mr. 
Friday does not lose sight of the fact that 
people who bought farms at the inflated land 
values of 1919 have larger interest charges to 
carry; and he says, “opinion seems to be 
almost unanimous that it would be desirable 
if the course of industry should preserve for 
the farmer his 1919 position” in the relation 
of prices for farm products. 

The farmer’s present difficulty, however, 
is not that his prices are out of adjustment 
with other prices, but that he has so suddenly 
lost the advantage gained in the twenty years 
following 1899. This advantage Mr. Friday 
credits to three causes: (1) the more rapid 
growth of population and production in the 
field of manufacture as compared with 
agriculture; (2) practically stationary freight 
rates from 1899 to 1917, which helped the 
advance in farm prices, and (3) export de- 
mands, stimulated first by the Boer War in 
1900, augmented by the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904, and culminating in the World War. 

His remedy for regaining the ground lost 
by our farmers since 1919 is not “by pattern- 
ing after any scheme of price control through 
government interference which has yet been 
invented,” but by a unique method, having a 
direct relation to our immigration problem, 
which will surprise some students of the 
agricultural question. 

“If we can ever get it clearly into our 
minds,” Mr. Friday writes, “that the agricul- 
tural problem is not how to get more people 
into agriculture and keep them out of the 
towns, we shall look with favor on the move- 
ment from the farm to the city. From the 
standpoint of economic analysis and sound 
business sense, just this movement to urban 
centres must work the economic salvation of 
the farming class. 

“There is a special reason why the move- 
ment should be encouraged at this time. The 
cities are experiencing a great shortage of un- 
trained manual labor. We hear much clamor 
for increased immigration. Labor is opposed 


to this, and all of us have been somewhat 
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hesitant in increasing that part of our popula- 
tion which does not speak the English 
language and which is unacquainted with our 
political and social structure. America has 
in her population to-day a great potential 
supply of just this class of labor. It is now 
on the farms producing products which are 
selling, so we are told, at prices which are 
out of balance with the general level. 

“Not less than one million of these laborers 
could be drafted into the cities without doing 
any great injury to the volume of agricultural 
production. They would probably decrease 
the volume of output immediately by much 
less than 10 per cent. The stimulus which 
the resulting increase in prices would give to 
agricultural production through better me- 
thods and the use of more machinery and 
fertilizer would doubtless bring agricultural 
production back to its present volume in less 
than half a decade. Why open the flood- 
gate of immigration when this potential sup- 
ply of labor, American born, and educated 
according to American standards, is already 
in our midst? It is discontented because of 
the rewards which its industry yields. The 
obvious remedy seems to be a shift in oc- 
cupation for a million people now engaged in 
agriculture, together with their families. 
This would mean a further addition to the 
population of our cities and towns of prob- 
ably four million. There can be little doubt 
that it would solve both the problems which 
are worrying the politicians of agriculture and 
those which are worrying the employers of 
labor who desire immigration.” 


Is Nature Solving the Negro Problem? 


zine, Mary Ross, has brought to light 

certain facts about our Negro popula- 
tion that have a greater bearing upon the 
future of this race than the abstract disserta- 
tions of most students of a particularly vexa- 
tious problem. These facts concern so im- 
portant a matter as the Negro’s death and 
sickness rate. That Negroes as a people are 
much frailer physically than the white popu- 
lation will probably surprise most observers. 
Yet the mortality statistics make this fact 
apparent in rather painful fashion. About 
one third of our colored population now live 
in cities and towns. The exodus of Negroes 
from Southern plantations to Northern cities 


grey writer in the Survey Maga- 
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has been a much-remarked development of the 
last ten years. There have even been sug- 
gestions that the demands for cheap labor in 
the manufacturing centres, now that the tide 
of immigration has considerably lessened, 
can be supplied by the transportation of 
“hands” from the Southern cotton planta- 
tions. Yet the truth is that American 
Negroes are transferring themselves from the 
country to the town at a frightful cost to 
themselves; in all these places the Negro 
death rate is considerably higher than the 
birth rate, which is only another way of say- 
ing that, as a race, these city Negroes are dis- 
appearing, and that, at the present rate of 
diminution, the time will come when they will 
have completely vanished. The situation is 
almost as bad in the rural sections. “In all 
Northern and some Southern states,” says 
the present writer, “ Negro deaths outnumber 
Negro births.” The decline in the birth rate 
has been a feature of recent American life, 
but this decline has been much more rapid 
with the colored than the white population; 
the figures, for the period from 1910 to 1920, 
have been 17 per cent. for the former and 23 
per cent. for the latter. 

“At birth the average Negro boy looks 
forward to nine years less of life than a white 
boy, the Negro girl baby to twelve years less 
than her white neighbor. During the first 
year of life the death rate of Negro babies is 
nearly twice that of white babies. According 
to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, tuberculosis kills eleven times as many 
colored boys between the ages of ten and 
fourteen as white boys, and about eight times 
as many young colored girls as whites. The 
general death rate of Negro groups in the 
United States amounts to half as much again 
as the white; in some districts it is twice as 
great.” Tuberculosis, the respiratory and 
venereal diseases are apparently the chief 
causes of this high mortality, but there are 
other complaints to which Negroes seem to 
be particularly subject. “The great majority 
of Negro children in Northern cities develop 
rickets. Some clinicians estimate that hardly 
a Negro child in New York City escapes 
having the disease in at least a mild form.” 
The infantile death rate and the maternity 
death rate are also very high. 

What is the explanation for these lugubri- 
ous facts? The one that first comes to mind 
is the low economic scale on which the Negro 
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from his increasing mor- 
tality. 

Here is one solution of 
the Negro problem—but 
a solution of anextremely 
pitiful kind. If there are 
fewer Negroes bornevery 
year than die—and that 
is the present state of 
affairs—the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the race is a 
certainty. The Negro 
in this country can in- 
crease only by an in- 
creased birth rate, for 
immigration contributes 
little to his growth. In 
proportion to the white 
population he is yearly 
becoming less numerous. 
In 1790, when our first 
census was taken, Ne- 








ARE THEY UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH? 


A social worker declares that city life is deadly to Negro children, and that the 
rapid urbanization of the Negro population may result ultimately in the practical 
extinction of the race in America 


works and lives, for poverty necessarily is 
an important element in determining the 
death rate. That Negroes do not benefit so 
generally from modern sanitation as whites is 
also doubtless true. Yet it is not certain that 
these facts explain their low vitality as com- 
pared with whites. A_ significant point 
developed in the present inquiry is that 
Negroes in Northern states display less 
resistance to disease than those in Southern 
states. But living conditions and _ public 
sanitation are on a much higher plane in the 
North than in the South. If sanitary con- 
siderations were the determining ones, North- 
ern Negroes, especially those earning the 
high wages paid in Northern industrial 
centres, would show greater capacity to sur- 
vive than Southern. The fact that they do 
not would indicate that there is some in- 
escapable biological law at work. Is Nature, 
with her usual ruthlessness, taking vengeance 
upon a race that presumes to live in a different 
environment from that specifically set apart 
for it? The Negro is the natural inhabitant 
of a tropical country and moving him from 
the African jungle to the temperate zone of 
America is physiologically a violent act. 
That he cannot stand the strain is apparent 


groes made up 20 per 
cent. of our population; 
in 1920, they were less 
than 10 per cent. The 
fact that our white pop- 
ulation has been largely increased by immi- 
gration, while our Negro population has not, 
has generally been held to account for this 
failure of the race to hold its own, but it is 
evident that other forces have been at work 
and forces perhaps too strong for the improved 
sanitation of modern life to counteract. 


A Mid-Victorian American Diplomat 


R. A. G. GARDINER’S recently 
M published “Life of Sir William Har- 

court’? contains one passage that 
should interest Americans. A letter from 
Harcourt to his sister contains this precious 
gem: 

“Lady Mahon complained to me the other 
day at Lord Clarendon’s that she had been 
sitting at dinner by the American Minister 
and that he spat on the floor all dinner time. 
| hear he does this to queer the Britishers and 
does not practice these manners at home.” 

Americans have been accustomed to high 
praise from England for the fine qualities of 
their diplomatic representatives in that 


country. Polished manners, intellectual taste, 
and literary skill have been the traits for 
which they have been distinguished. Evi- 
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dently, however, there is a more violent side 
to the picture. 

Who was this informal gentleman, who 
evidently behaved with a certain propriety 
when dining in the United States, but who 
took a somewhat piquant way of letting the 
eagle scream when his legs were comfortably 
ensconced under British mahoganyr The 
matter is not precisely clear, but the date of 
this letter appears to be 1854. The American 
Minister to Great Britain in that vear was 
none other than James Buchanan, afterward 
the fifteenth President of the United States. 
It seems incredible that this vignette of mid- 
century American diplomatic manners can 
portray President Buchanan, for hewas a man 
of education, of impressive personal appear- 


ance and distinguished for fine manners. Mr. 
Buchanan, and especially his niece, Miss 
Harriet Lane, were favorites with Queen 


Victoria, of whom they were frequently the 
guests. It seems hardly likely that this 
punctilious Queen would have entertained at 
Windsor Castle a man who took this way of 
expressing his contempt for the monarchical 
system. 

The date of the occurrence, as already said, 
is not definitely given; it may concern the 
vear 1853. The American Minister in the 
first half of that vear was Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
of whom fame is not loquacious. Perhaps he 
was our great spitting diplomat—that is, 
assuming that the incident itself is accurately 
reported. Itis an important event in Ameri- 
can history and the doubts that at present 
surround the identity of the guilty man 
should be cleared up. 


New York City Becomes Self-Assertive 


HE American metropolis usually 

watches with humorous detachment 

the methods by which the more boister- 
ous parts of the country insistently rivet the 
world’s attention. It has no use for “ Boos- 
ters’ Clubs” or paid advertising campaigns. 
lt calmly sits in all its mighty security by the 
Eastern Sea, disdaining the attacks of other 
sections, refusing to lift a voice in its own 
defense, conscious of its present greatness 
and unquestioningly certain of its future. 
Yet majestic and Olympian as this attitude 
may be there are those of its citizens who 
evidently think that it may be pushed too 
far. There are times when the lion of the 

















ISRAEL 


ZANGWILI 


lhe distinguished Jewish novelist and historian, whose 

recent declarations that Zionism is a lost cause and that 

the Jews in this country should organize into a ‘‘Jewish 
" vote,” have pro\ 


oked a spirited discussion 
forest makes his presence known, and now at 
last the city of nearly 7,000,000 people has 
notified the rest of the nation that it exists 
and that, in one respect at least, it does not 
purpose to be ignored. 

The particular point upon which the 
metropolitan worm has turned is the un- 
written law that the city is not a fit place 
to hold Presidential conventions. There is no 
other large American city which is not re- 
garded as eligible for this distinction. Presi- 
dential conventions are held in Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore—to 
only a few conventionable towns. But they 
are never held in New York. Only one 
gathering of a major party has come together 
in the American metropolis—that which 
selected Horatio Seymour as the Democratic 
candidate in 1868. In physical qualifications 
New York ranks ahead of all the cities named. 
In Madison Square Garden it has a splendid 
assembly hall. Its June temperature is more 
reliable than that of the cities usually selected 
for this honor. Its facilities for housing and 
entertainment surpass those of any town on 


mention 























HENRY MORGANTHAU 


Who recently sailed to Europe to act as chairman of the 

international committee charged with the task of settling 

a million Greeks, expatriated from Asia Minor, in new 
homes in Thrace and adjacent regions 


the continent. Its population is famous for 
its good nature and hospitality. Its location 
may not be central, but it is certainly as 
central as Philadelphia, Baltimore, and San 
Francisco. Why then do both the great 
parties avoid New York as though it were a 
mighty colony of lepers? The reason is of 
course apparent. New York is the great 
headquarters of the Nation’s wealth; it is the 
place where the railroads, trusts and corpora- 
tions have their being; it is the home of the 
international banker and the interlocking 
directorate; it is, above all, the city of Wall 
Street and of Fifth Avenue. These are the 
reasons that no great political party dare 
launch a political campaign from this other- 
wise most acceptable community. The near- 
ness of the convention hall to these forces of 
evil would give rise to the suspicion that 
they had “controlled” it. At least the temp- 
tation would be too great for the opposition 
orators to resist. The candidate selected 
would be almost immediately dubbed the 
“New York candidate.” One can imagine 
the eloquent periods which Mr. Bryan would 
contrive against the man who had been 
nominated within a stone’s throw of the 
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Morgan Library! It is easy to argue against 
this absurdity; the hard-headed campaigner 
knows that such cries would infiuence votes 
on the farms of Kansas and Minnesota and in 
numerous other places. 

Yet the New York Merchants’ Association 


and other public bodies have st- ed a drive 
for the Democratic Convention. )24. Not 
only Democrats have engaged in’ ‘s worthy 
enterprise, for Republicans * <en part; 
one of the most eager advc a Demo- 


cratic Convention in New”, City is Mr. 
Will H. Hays of Indiana! is Mr. Hays’s 
interest a malicious one. i. r the Democratic 
New York World starte’ -he “crusade’”’ and 
the Republican Herald :s pushing it just as 
hard. The fact that the movement is non- 
partisan suggests one way in which the issue 
can be brought to a successful head. In the 
matter of political conventions New York 
has been starved so long that there would 
seem to be every reason for holding both the 
Republican and Democratic Conventions 
there in 1924. Then the charge of the “ Wall 
Street President’ would disappear as a 
campaign argument, and at one stroke the 
unavailability of this most available of cities 
would no longer be a political tradition in 
America. 


Lord Morley on the One Justifiable War 


EW Englishmen had a keener apprecia- 
tion of the American ideal and a 


deeper knowledge of American history 
than Lord Morley, the great English writer 
and statesman, who died recently in his eighty- 
third year. Lord Morley was one of the two 


‘members of the Asquith Cabinet—the other 


being John Burns—who resigned at the out- 
break of the Great War. No explanation 
for this act has ever been made; in his “ Rec- 
ollections.’’ Lord Morley maintains a signi- 
ficant silence on the point. That he disap- 
proved of Great Britain’s participation in the 
conflict was the inevitable conclusion; that he 
died in the conviction that Britain’s part in 
the war had been a mistake is a commonly 
accepted fact. 

To most this position seems the strange 
aberration of a great mind. Morley was an 
advanced Liberal; a war to save Europe from 
German domination would seem to be a war 
for the finest things to which he had devoted 
his life. Had he been a pacifist of the type 
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which regards war as an evil under all cir- 
cumstances; his attitude would have been at 
least understandable. But evidently Lord 
Morley was:‘not a man who regarded every 
war as a bad war and every peace as a good 


peace. The‘last published interview with 
him, from.» correspondent of the London 
Times, ha: 4»bearing upon this point. Has 
there eve been a justifiable war? Morley 
knew of « nq this great exception has a 
particula. -4 for Americans. 


“He was evic ‘ly interested in America. ‘Of 
all the wars fough. wmy time,’ he said, ‘only one 
was thoroughly justified—I mean, of course, the 
American Civil War. Yhat was undertaken for 
the union of the States and the freedom of the 
slave. Union and Liberty!—such causes would 
justify a war, if anything could. Lincoln, too!-—— 
there was a great man. It was wonderful how he 
gave way, and gave way time after time, but never 
lost sight of his purpose; withdrew, to go ahead the 
stronger. Mr. Gladstone was a great man, but 
never accomplished what Lincoln did. [| admire 
that kind of man more than the man of pure 
imagination.’ 

I suggested that Lincoln was the hero of the 
younger generation—even of Englishmen. 

He turned sharply round in his chair, ‘And what 
greater hero could they choose?’ he exclaimed.” 


“Wets”’ and “ Drys”’ Fighting in Scotland 


NOTHER evidence of American in- 
fluence abroad is an exciting campaign 
that is now taking place in Scotland. 

This is nothing less astonishing than an at- 
tempt to make Scotland “dry.” Three years 
ago the temperance exhorters in Scotland 
achieved what might be called a moderate 
victory: at least it was a victory to them- 
selves, though it was somewhat alarming to 
the “trade.’’ Scotland possesses a local- 
option law; under this, at stated periods, and 
on a “requisition”’ signed by a stipulated 
number of voters, the question can be put as 
to whether the borough is to join the prohibi- 
tion ranks. Three years ago the electors of 
Scotland voted out of existence 427 licenses; 
these were only about 5 per cent. of the total 
number, but they were sufficient to make 
prohibition an issue in the great homeland of 
whisky. Since then the temperance advo- 
cates and the “trade” have been locked in 
deadly warfare. The forces that correspond 
with the Anti-Saloon League in this country 
have been busily spreading the gospel, while 
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GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
Whose firmness in insisting upon economy and efficiency 
in the administration of the Philippines, and the pre- 
dominance of American political control, has precipitated 
a crisis in the demands of certain native elements for 
complete autonomy 


the opposing elements have been attacking 
them at every point. 

The foe has assaulted the prohibition 
trenches in two ways. Their first effort has 
been to undo the “mischief” perpetrated in 
1920. The mere fact that 5 per cent. of Scot- 
land voted dry apparently stunned these up- 
holders of alcoholic conservatism; it was only 
the opening wedge, but it indicated a heretical 
tendency that might ultimately corrupt the 
whole body politic. The “trade” therefore 
set up the cry that has become so familiar 
in the United States since adoption of the 




















THE LATE CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 


One of the most distinguished electrical engineers and 
inventors, whose recent death is a heavy loss to science 
and industry 


Eighteenth Amendment; the teetotal vote, it 
said, was the product of hysteria and misinfor- 
mation; itwas rushed through while real public 
opinion was asleep; naturally it did not repre- 
sent the solemn convictions of those who had 
endorsed it. The first energies were therefore 
directed to persuading the dry boroughs to re- 
cant, and in this effort a considerable success 
has been attained. The result is that 69 li- 
censes were “respited,”” leaving 358 as the 
ultimate achievement up to that time of the 
temperance forces. 

In the present election the “wets”’ are 
demanding a new vote in every place which 
aligned itself with the dry forces in 1920 and 
the temperance party is countering by carry- 
ing the war into new fields. In thirty-four 
of the wards of Glasgow—nearly the whole 


citv—“ wets” and “drys” are now waging 
battle unto the death. This means that 


practically the entire town is ringing with 
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those arguments that have been a feature 
of American life for so many years. The 
same statement is true of almost every 
Scottish city, but the country parishes, under 
the law, cannot fight the question again until 
1924. 

Inevitably the battle is being fought almost 
exclusively on American lines. The temper- 
ance exhorters uphold the United States as a 
glorious example and portray in most brilliant 
colors the success of prohibition in this coun- 
try; the ‘wets’ holdusupasa horrible example, 
and harrow their audiences with tales of the 
frightful consequences that have followed the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment 
While America furnishes arguments to both 
sides, neither has made use of Americans, for 
both forces fear their effect. The “wets” are 
said to pray nightly for the advent of ‘‘Pussy- 
foot’ Johnson; his appearance, they assert 
would mean thousands of votes against prohi- 
bition in Scotland. The commander-in-chiet 
of the liquor interests, Mr. Harry Earnshaw 
has spent several months in the United States 
and Canada, in preparation for this campaign 
and has returned with a mass of documents 
which, he believes, will easily convince the 
Scottish people of the folly of following in our 
footsteps. How much the whole proceeding 
resembles the old days when the American 
Liquor Dealers’ Association used to send their 
representatives into Kansas and the South 
to prove to New York the complete failure ot 
dryness in the sections in which it had been 
tried! 


A Nation-Wide Anti-Litter Campaign 


HE United States Chamber of Com- 

merce has launched a new campaign- 

a campaign as important, in its way 
as the many plans for economic improvement 
with which its name has been so usefull, 
associated in the past. Its new movement 
really represents an attempt to work a change 
in the American attitude towards the state 
For the carelessness with which the American 
public treat their parks, streets and countr\ 
roads can be attributed to nothing less than a 
fundamental defect in character. Civic tidi- 
ness is a virtue almost as important as 
political honesty. The essence of citizenship 
is coOperation; indeed that is what citizenship 
really is. Respect for the feelings and the 


rights of others, pride in the appearance and 
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achievements of one’s community, are as 
indispensable to the successful state as other 
qualities that are more generally insisted 
upon. 

Carelessness in this matter is not peculiar 
to this side of the Atlantic. From England, 
where the countryside for generations has been 
one of the most cherished national posses- 
sions, come complaints of the most barbarous 
desecration. Newspapers, lunch boxes and tin 
cans thrown away by automobilists and pic- 
nickers have led to a movement in England 
similar to that now launched in this country 
by the National Chamber of Commerce. 
Conditions in American cities are especially 
atrocious in the public parks. On Monday 
mornings the grass almost disappears for the 
blanket of newspapers and refuse left by 
visitors of the preceding day. 

What is needed is the creation of a new 
national inhibition. Each individual must 
learn to restrain the natural impulse to throw 
away a newspaper or other piece of personal 
rubbish. The reform can be accomplished. 
[wenty-five years ago spitting in public 
places was a national vice; in most parts of the 
country that has now practically disap- 
peared. Few souls are so careless as to use 
the surface of a street car, or even the side- 
walk, for such a purpose, and it ought to be an 
easier task to develop such a sense of restraint 
in the matter of litter. The Chamber of 
Commerce proposes three methods of reform. 
he first iseducation: “Creation of a desire 
for neatness and cleanliness. The pedes- 
trian who tears up paper and throws it on the 
sidewalk; the picnicker who leaves refuse 
scattered about the grass of a public park: 
the automobilist who fouls every place along 
the country roads where he stops for lunch, 
need education. The cartoonists as well as 
the editorial writers of newspapers can ef- 
tectively supplement the efforts of committees 
in educating these people.” 

Communities are also asked to provide 
receptacles for waste. Most of them do 
this now, but doubtless the facilities can be 
sreatly increased. It is hardly likely that 
either of these methods will accomplish the 
desired reform. But there is another plan 
that promises greater results. When men 
and women drop litter in the streets they 
violate the law, for practically all communi- 
ttes have ordinances prohibiting this, with 
penalties attached. Probably nothing would 
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bring such quick results as the enforcement of 
these regulations. A few people haled before 
magistrates and promptly fined, with suitable 
publicity given to these events in the local 
press, would work marvels. It is along this 
line that real progress lies, though the other 
details are useful too. 
America at Last Honors a Poet 
MERICANS are notoriously negligent 
in official recognition of their literary 
men. There are no battleships in the 
American Navy bearing the names of Poe, 
Whitman, Hawthorne or Emerson, though the 
Italians have their Dante and Da Vinci, and 
the French have their Voltaire, Victor Hugo, 
Michelet and Ernest Renan. This country 
has been a laggard in even such minor honors 
as naming streets and parks after their writers 
and artists. The idea of recognizing their 
birthdays in such wavs has been completely 
ignored 
[his latter reproach, however, can no longer 
rest upon the State of Michigan. By solemn 
act of its legislature, it has set aside October 
21st as a day tor the special commemoration 
of literature in its public What 
oreat event in the literary history of Michi- 
gan took place on October 21st: That day 1S 
nothing less momentous than the birthday of 
Will Carleton; the year was 1845 and the 
place the town of Hudson, which at that 
remote era must have been a rather primitive 
settlement. By law October 21st is in future 
to be known in Michigan as “ Carleton Day.” 
[he anniversary is to be observed by the read- 
ing in the Michigan public schools of Will 


sche ¢ ys. 


Carleton’s poems and by the study of the 
poet’s life 

Who was Will Carletonr Possibly the 
present generation may have to ask that 


question, though doubtless the Carleton books 
still have Any one whose 
memories go back to the ‘seventies or ‘eighties 
remembers him vividly enough. For Will 
Carleton was not only a poet—at least he was 
popularly acclaimed a poet—he was also a 
public reader, who for years industriously 
toured the country, reciting to great and 
applauding audiences the verses that had 
given him such popular fame. The emotions 
and the imagery of these productions were 
extremely simple. They dealt with the 
scenes and the characters that were found on 


a generous sale. 
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CENTRAL PARK “THE DAY AFTER” 
A!though most people profess a great pride in their parks they seem not to hesitate to defile their beauty with all 


manner of refuse. 


The day after a holiday, in particular, finds the parks in lamentable disorder. 


In practically all 


communities there exist ordinances prohibiting this unsightly carelessness and their enforcement would do much to 
keep our parks beautiful 


the farms and in the cities of the now cele- 
brated “ Middle’? West. The bickerings of 
husband and wife were pictured in a domestic 
epic known as “ Betsy and | Are Out,” and the 
mother who toils for an ungrateful brood of 
children, to end her own days a pauper, was 
immortalized in “Over the Hills to the Poor- 
house.” It is no accident that the latter 
transcript of certain unlovely phases of human 
nature has recently found its way upon the 





screen. For Carleton pictured in his homely 
verses—“ commonplace” is too hard an ad- 
jective—precisely those simple ideas, those 





uncomplicated characters and that obvious 
morality which give an everlasting opportun- 
ity to the moving picture. 

The critic would not deign to call Will 
Carleton even a minor poet, and doubtless 
the State of Michigan will suffer some good- 
natured raillery for enshrining this simple 
ballad-maker as its favorite literary son. Yet 
the mere fact that Michigan pays this tribute 
to literature is in itself something. Other 


states which possess writers of real genius 
have so far ignored them. 

Before they poke fun at the legislators of 
Michigan for burning a candle to this home- 
spun rhymer let them do their duty to the 
authors who are indubitably worthy of official 
birthdays. 


Educational ‘‘ Movies”’ at Last! 


O GREATER service has recently been 
rendered American education than the 
enterprise of the Yale University Press 

in putting into moving pictures its much- 
admired “Chronicles of America.” The first 
of these films has already been released with 
the most gratifying results. It discloses to 


popular view the first voyage of Columbus, 
and discloses it in a fashion that is a delight 
to the mature mind and must make an in- 
delible impression upon the child. Here we 
can see Columbus and the chief persons in his 
drama—such as Don John of Portugal, Ferdi- 
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nand, Isabella and the companions of his 
adventure—amid the scenes in which they 
moved and in their manners, costumes, atti- 
tudes and behavior as in reality they were. 
Probably human art will never excel this 
attempt to recreate the past. Not even the 
most instructed can look at this film and not 
learn something. A thousand pages of 
history, for example, could not so skilfully 
portray the varying attitudes of Ferdinand 
and Isabella towards the Italian visionary— 
the sulky skepticism and unfriendliness of the 
King and the warm and pious enthusiasm of 
the Queen. One of the chief comforts one 
derives from the presentation is that every- 
thing is absolutely true. The creators of this 
moving picture have not thought it necessary, 
in the passion for “human interest” and “the 
story,” to add details for which there is no 
historic record. The scenes, the costumes, 
the events are all accurate to the minutest 
detail. To know that such a great and 
dramatic episode—an episode as thrilling as 
the imagination of man ever conceived—rests 
upon the solid basis of fact is therefore one of 
the chief satisfactions that comes from the 
exhibition. 

The usefulness of the moving picture for 
educational purposes has been pointed out for 
years. The commercialists have entirely 
failed to meet this need. A university can be 
no better employed than in using the in- 
ventions of modern civilization to promote 
the enlightenment of the masses; this is 
university extension work of a high quality. 
The eagerness of the commercial theatres to 
obtain “features” primarily intended for 
school purposes shows again that a really good 
thing is what the public wants. 


A Christmas Appeal 


HE Worvp’s Work is glad to give 
space to the following letter: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE 
Worvp’s Work. 
SIR: 

May I, through the pages of your publi- 
cation, reach the hearts of those who have the 
true Christmas spirit, and who are eager to 
pass on a little of their good cheer and happi- 
ness to others? 

So often I hear people say: “I love the cold 
weather,” as they cheerily face bitter winter 
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WILL CARLETON 


Homely singer of farm ballads in the ’70’s, whom his home 

state of Michigan has recently honored by an Act of the 

Legislature setting aside his birthday, October 23rd, for 

annual observance in the schools in memory of his services 
to the fireside virtues 


breezes; and again, | hear them counting the 
days to the one when they cry to their friends, 
“Merry Christmas!” 

My heart grows heavy as the mercury 
drops, for | know the misery and suffering it 
brings to many homes, and at Christmas | 
always see the shadows gathering thickly 
around the hearths where stockings can not be 
hung for Santa Claus, and where no cheery 
blaze burns in comfort and home gladness. 

Will you help me to make Christmas com- 
fort and cheer possible for thousands of 
prisoners’ families, who, otherwise, would 
find it a sad and helpless day? 1! want to send 
warm clothing for shivering little bodies, 
shoes for frost-bitten feet, toys to bring laugh- 
ter to quivering lips, and food for hungry little 
mouths. 

I think I can promise that we will make 
every dollar go very far. 

All donations of money, clothing or toys, 
should be addressed to Mrs. Ballington 




















GEORGE PARMLY DAY 
President of The Yale University Press, which in its 
enterprise of putting into moving pictures its ‘““Chroni- 
cles of America,” has rendered American education 
an incalculable service. A thousand pages of history 
could not so well portray the first voyage of Colum- 
bus as has the first released of these films 


Booth, [he Volunteers of America, 34 West 
28th Street, New York City. 
Every donation will be officially receipted. 
Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Maud B. Booth 
(Mrs. BALLINGTON BooTtu. 


lhe World’s Greatest City—in .Prospect 
} 


AS the population of Los Angeles 
reached 1,000,0007 Is it the first 
city on the Pacific Coast to attain 

real metropolitan proportionsr That is the 

claim which its energetic newspapers and 
citizens’ associations have been making for 
some time. The latest census, of course, 
snpports no such vaulting estimates as this, 
the official figures for 1920 giving Los Angeles 
only 570,673; but that enumeration was made 

three vears ago, and three years is easily a 

century on the Pacific Coast. And there are 


other ways of determining population than by 
merely counting noses. 


“How we know it’s 
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near a million,” is the title of a recent article 
in Southern California Business, the organ 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. The 
school attendance of Los Angeles is 211,625; 
common observation discloses that there are 
6.27 residents to every school pupil enrolled, 
and this, it is to be observed, would give a 
population in excess of 1,000,000. The tele- 
phone test is not quite so satisfactory. There 
are 197,395 telephones in the city; the statis- 
ticians usually figure 4.5 persons to the in- 
strument; this yields a population of 789,580. 
Water and gas meters are useful for other 
purposes than recording the consumption of 
these indispensable articles; properly handled, 
they yield the secret of the city’s population. 
There are 161,580 water meters in town: 
the general ratio is 5.5 users to a meter; this 
gives 888,000. On a similar basis gas meters 
betray a grand total of 975,804. The proper 
interpretation of building statistics gives a 
population of 913,940. From these various 
computations the conclusion is reached that 
Los Angeles has already passed the 900,006 
mark and is growing so rapidly that it will 
easily have reached 1,000,000 by the time 
these lines are printed. 

But this is only the beginning. That 
Los Angeles is the metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast is already apparent, but its destiny 
is something far more splendid than that 
It is to be not only America’s largest city: 
it is to be the biggest city on earth. Al- 
ready a volume has been published, “ The 
World’s Greatest City,” the purpose of which 
is “to sell Los Angeles to the world.” The 
great art of advertising is now to have its 
supreme trial. It has already accomplished 
miracles without end; now it is to lift Los 
Angeles from its present rank and make it 
outtop New York, London, Paris, and other 
competitors for preéminence. A few quota- 
tions from this book give some notion of the 
fervor enlisted in the enterprise: 


Los Angeles has touched the imagination, o! 
America. She has become an idea 
a longing in men’s breasts. She is the 
symbol of a new civilization, a new hope, anothe: 
[RY of ambition. 

Los Angeles is an Ideal that has been presented 
the gravy monotony of living through years o/ 
calling, pleading, promising. A clean-cut exampk 
of the accumulative power of persistent advertis- 
ing. 

o* ok * * 
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It was clear to the people 
of all nations that America 
had become the country of 
Destiny. 

And somehow, no one, at 
first, could exactly explain 
why . Los Angeles 
entered conversations more 
than the name of any other 
city in our nation. 

And Los Angeles _ re- 
mained the one “white 
spot” through the ups- 
and-downs which came in 
the first readjustment days. 

* ok * * 

The following morning 
Ford and Pierce-Arrow hit 
the trail again—friends, and 
promising to meet each 
other at the golden sanded 
ieet of the western coast. 
The driver of the Ford 
silently admitted that the 
driver of the Pierce-Arrow 
was a mighty good sort 

and the driver of 
the Pierce-Arrow considered 
the fellow in the Ford as 
he sort of worker he would 
like to employ. Pioneers 
hitting the Santa Fe’s old 
irail on rubber tires. 
and allies for the future 
aa Man, whether 
hundred and ten million 
of him or just the one in- 
dividual driving a Ford or 

Pierce-Arrow, is human 
and keeps close to essen- 
nals. : 

The soldier got into a 
Paris Rapide . . . sat 











down beside a buddy and 
reiterated the charlotte 
russe comment. 

“You tell the world!” 
grinned the other soldier. 
‘Let me get back home once I’m going 
to dust off the old flivver and beat it for out West 
where I’m going to roll my own and forget it . . . 
] just came out of a movie and it showed Holly- 
wood and real human beings and mountains and 
some American gals and everything. Oh, 
Guy, there’s where this bird is going to set purty 
with Riley!” 

A confession which ties back to the start of this 
article . . . the Fords and _ Pierce-Arrows 
bounding along the road, headed westward. A 
confession reflecting the attitude of hundreds and 


world. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN 
An incident in the rapid growth of that city, whose officials claim that it now num- 
bers one million inhabitants and that it will eventually be the largest city in the 
See the accompanying text for further details of this vision 





LOS ANGELES 


thousands of the new generation of American pilots. 
The environment of London’s low sky, ravless sun, 
yellow fog, can certainly be excelled in Los Angeles. 
Paris, ville de lumiere, proud and brilliant 
the rugged, homely beauty of Dublin . . . the 
tyrannical and insatiable command of stevedoring 
Chicago the imperial static environment 
of Rome . . . the aristocratic hauteur ot 
Buenos Ayres . . . the brilliant glitter of 
Milan’s sun-gay edifices the voluptuous 
whisper of impulsive Madrid the nervous 
reflective ‘go’ and curiositv of New York 
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The Dean of the Yale School of Nursing. 





MISS ANNE GOODRICH 


of the Henry Street Settlement. She is admirably equipped to deal successfully 

with the vital problems that confront visiting nurses. She will stress special 

courses in public health, sociology and psychology in an endeavor to enhance their 
usefulness 
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Miss Goodrich was formerly director 








not one of them enjoys ALL of the attributes for 
a great city which Los Angeles possesses and Los 
Angeles is favored with the particular, natural 
benefits of environment possessed by ALL of them. 
For instance, hers will be a harbor made like the 
harbor of Liverpool . . . only larger, modern, 
and planned with a vision to face the mounting 
commerce of great Oriental markets, etc. 


A Great University to Train Nurses 


HE matriculation next February of the 
first students of the new Yale School 
of Nursing will mark a significant step 
in the progress of medicine, education, and 
social service. It is the first time that a 
school devoted wholly to the training of 
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nurses has been established as an integral 
part of a university, ranking equally with the 
other schools; it has a dean of its own, a 
faculty of its own, and the resources of the 
New Haven Hospital for practical training. 
Its policies are similarly progressive in the 
education of the nurse, and the work for 
‘vhich it will fit her. First of all, the Yale 
School will abandon the mediaeval practice 
of considering the student nurse an appren- 
tice whose education can be subordinated to 
her value as an unpaid employee of the 
hospital. The trained nurse to-day is the 
most indispensable of the physician’s re- 
sources for treating the sick; but no nursing 
school has previously provided a satisfactory 
education based on the principle, long recog- 
nized in training the physician, of supplying a 
scientific background for the nurse’s practical 
work. She has been a skilled technician, but 
this is not sufficient to enable her to make the 
most of her opportunities. The Yale School 
will make instruction in the fundamental 


principles of medical science the basis on 
which will be built the superstructure of 
thorough bedside technique which is the 
nurse’s real occupation. 

The Yale School contemplates not only 


providing a true education in order to better 
fit the nurse for her present duties, but also 
to make her capable of assuming much larger 
professional and social responsibilities. The 
example of Miss Lillian Wald in developing 
the Henry St. Settlement House in New York 
City has caused the Visiting Nurses to assume 
a vital part in the health work of all American 
cities and many rural sections. In this way 
intimate contact has been established with 
the homes of the poor, and exceptional op- 
portunities for improving sanitary, economic, 
and social conditions are presented daily 
to each Visiting Nurse. She must be a highly 
intelligent and thoroughly educated pro- 
fessional to solve adequately these vital 
personal problems. Much has been done, 
but the expansion of this work should produce 
results as yet foreseen by only a few such prac- 
tical visionaries as Miss Anne Goodrich, whose 
able work as successor to Miss Wald in direct- 
ing the work of the Henry St. Settlement has 
given her an intimate knowledge of the 
problems involved. Miss Goodrich has been 
appointed Dean of the Yale School of Nursing, 
and by emphasizing special courses in public 
health, sociology, and psychology, she believes 
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that the new school will notably enhance 
the usefulness of the Visiting Nurse. 

But the chief significance of the Yale School 
will not be determined by the quality of the 
hundred women who will graduate during 
the five years for which the Rockefeller 
Foundation has guaranteed financial backing. 
Its greatest value will be in demonstrating to 
the many fine training schools of the country 
the practicability of the type of education 
provided by the Yale School, and this should 
lead to a widespread revelation in nursing 
education and expansion of the nurse’s social 
opportunities. 


More Railroad Security Holders than 
Employees 


IGURES published by the American 

Railway Association show that four of 

the largest railroads of this country— 
the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Baiti- 
more & Ohio, and Northern Pacific—have 
more stock and bondholders than they have 
employees. The figures were given out, 
according to the announcement, “as a part of 
a campaign to show the number of security 
holders who are involved in any legislation 
that affects the railroads of the United States, 
and to point out that in some instances the 
number of security holders are larger than the 
number of employees.” These four roads 
have 248,282 stockholders, 247,000 bond- 
holders, and 427,900 employees. 

If there were not many duplications among 
these stockholders and bondholders, such 
figures would indicate that there are manv 
persons interested from selfish motives in 
seeing. that the railroads enjoy good earnings 
so that they can pay good dividends and sell 
their stocks and bonds at high prices. But 
there is a large percentage of duplication in 
the lists of railroad security holders of this 
class, and therefore these figures are some- 
what misleading, although not dishonestly 
so. One person may be counted eight times as 
a security holder while an employee can work 
on only one road. However, the chief cause 
of the difference is not in numbers but in the 
fact that the employees are well organized 
while it is difficult to make the security holders 
heard in a common cause. If the depositors 
in savings banks and policyholders in insur- 
ance companies, which own large amounts 
of railroad securities, could be added to the 
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lhe birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt at 28 East 20th Street, was dedicated as a permanent memorial to him 


on the afternoon of the 27th of October. 


railroads’ lists of stock and bondholders and 
all be: heard, their voice would drown out 
that of employees and of all special interests 
seeking rate reductions. 

But there is another interest in the railroads 
that transcends that of security holders, 
employees, or of any group of shippers. We 
are all dependent upon the railroads to bring 
us our daily bread. We therefore are all 
interested in an efficient and growing trans- 
portation system. This interest happens to 
be much the same, and about as inarticulate, 
as that of the security holders. Efficiency 
and growth require the expenditure of money 
for better equipment and extension of lines, 
and money for such things comes with good 
earnings. 

Mr. Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway 
4ge, has pointed out that in five of the ten 
vears before we entered the war the railroads 
earned an average of about 53 per cent. on 
their property investment and that there 


Distinguished speakers made the ceremonies memorable and worthy 


resulted an average annual investment ol 
about $700,000,000 in new railroad facilities. 
In the other five years the average earnings 
were about 43 per cent. and the amount in- 
vested in new facilities was only about 
$400,000,000. Estimates of the amount that 
the roads should be investing to-day to keep 
up with the growing need for transportation 
range from $750,000,000 a year for several 
vears, by the joint Commission of Agricul- 
tural Inquiry of Congress, to more than 
$1,000,000,000 by other authorities. 

This magazine has suggested before that 
the railroads would do well to find some way 
to adopt the ‘“‘customer ownership” idea of sell- 
ing securities that has been so successfully em- 
ployed by many public utility companies, 
including the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. This is not only a way ol 
securing new capital; it isa way of gaining fat 
consideration for the companies’ viewpoint 
Adopted by utility companies as an expedi- 
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ency to raise capital during the war, it has 
been found by them to be one of the best 
things they ever did. The railroads should 
adopt some such plan. They would find 
that it materially augments the favorable 
effect of their new policy of frankness with the 
public and their successful demonstration of 
efficiency in handling the largest volume of 
traffic they have ever been called upon to 
carry. 

A man in Philadelphia who buys ten shares 
of New York Central stock through a broker, 
because he thinks it is a good investment or 
speculation, does not feel the same sense of 
partnership in the road that the man in 
Rochester would feel had he been influenced 
by the road itself to buy the stock and see its 
trains going through his city every day. When 
politicians start hammering the railroads, the 
former man hardly realizes that he has any 
interest in the matter; the latter stands up 
and defends his property. 

















A CAPTIVE “RUM RUNNER” 
With its sacks of alcoholic liquors stowed in its hold and deck space brought to book in New York. An ex- 
ample of the hundreds of craft involved in the illicit trade in liquor from the three-mile limit to the mainlan« 
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FRANK B. KELLOGG 


Recently selected as Ambassador to Great Britain to fill 

the place left vacant by George Harvey. It is considered 

that this selection is in some measure an inheritance from 
the Harding Administration. 


The November Cover 


HILDE HASSAM’S painting, 
“Church at Old Lyme,” which was 
used on the cover of the Wor Lp’s 

Work last month, was reproduced by cour- 





PROFESSOR BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE 


The distinguished and much beloved classical scholar and 

teacher who lately celebrated his 92nd birthday. Pro- 

fessor Gildersleeve has long been a major influence in the 
study of the classics in this country 


tesy of the artist and of the Albright Art Gal- 
lery of Buffalo, in whose possession it now is. 
The painting was executed in 1907, and is 
one of the best known and most admired 
works of this famous artist. 








HOWARD CARTER 


Archeologist of the Carnarvon 
expedition in Egypt, who, with 
the coming of cooler weather 
on the Nile, has resumed the 
investigation of the treasures 
of the tomb of Tut-Ank-Amen, 
Mr. Carter is standing on the 
right 
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T COST the New Mexican House 
$7,287.50 for the salaries of its employees 
during its sixty days of life last year— 
a modest sum as those things go— but 
over one fifth of this amount was for 

“translators and interpreters.” ‘That item, 
in terms of life, means that there are mem- 
bers, duly elected to the Lower House of New 
Mexico, who to-day cannot transact their 
legislative business in English. 

There is a specific provision in the Compact 
between the people of New Mexico and the 
United States, to the effect that “ability to 
read, write, speak, and understand the 
English language sufficiently well to conduct 
the duties of the office without aid of an 
interpreter, shall be a necessary qualification 
for all members of the state legisla- 
ture.” 

It was under that Compact that New 
Mexico was admitted into the Union 
“on an equal footing with the original 
states.” 

But then this is only one of the things 
in New Mexico that, as the college song goes, 
“cannot be explained.”” Even the Governor, 
fine, honest, upright man that he is, can‘t 
explain them. And it isn’t only in the Legis- 
lature; there are plenty of strange things 
outside. For instance, if you are a “native”’ 
it does not necessarily mean that you were 
born in New Mexico; primarily it means that 
you are not “white.’’ Yet not being “white” 
does not mean that you are black or yellow; 
it means, to all intents and purposes, that you 
are not in “our crowd.” If you are in our 
crowd and were born in New Mexico, you are 
not a “native” but an American. If you 
are not in our crowd and were born there you 


The Immigration Peril 


NEW MEXICO AN 


Failure of the Natives to Learn American Self-Govern- 
ment After Seventy-Odd Years Under Our Institutions 


By GINO SPERANZA 
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are a “native” but you are neither American 
nor “white.” 

The “natives” who are temperamental, 
call all this funny business “oppression”? and 
“race discrimination”; the non-natives, 
mostly of Texan, Kansan and Western stock, 
who are hustlers rather than analysts, call it 
“following the line of least resistance.’ The 
fact is that political life—American self- 
government—in New Mexico is all along the 
line a compromise, where it isn’t pure fiction. 
And what is more, it can’t be anything but 
compromise or fiction. It is all very sad and 
“unconstitutional’’, but we have to take it as 
it is and use it as a greatly needed and in- 
structive “horrible example”’ for our “ Amer- 
icanizers,’ our theorists and our optimists. 
If they will study it thoroughly and objec- 
tively, they will get a clear idea of what hap- 
pens when one attempts (even with the best 
of motives) to fit one kind of government to 
a race which had nothing to do with the 
growth and development of that special kind 
of government. They will find in New Mex- 
ico a native people with old traditions and 
customs and a civilization of their own, 
splendidly loyal to the Stars and Stripes 
which they have stoutly defended on every 
occasion, yet absolute misfits in the body- 
politic of the Republic, and quietly, patiently, 
tragically unhappy over American “rights”’ 
and “privileges” which the Constitution and 
the laws “ guarantee”’ to them. 

The basis of this tragedy has its roots in 
the popular notion or assumption that Amer- 
ican institutions are so inherently. excellent 
that they fit all peoples. This assumption 
has been industriously, and at times insidi- 
ously encouraged by New Stock “intellect- 
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uals.”” These blatant “friends of freedom”’ 
lightly preach that government of and by the 
people is something that any one can have and 
enjoy irrespective of character, intelligence, 
or special political training and antecedents. 
These theorists utterly forget that “the 
Constitution of the United States was framed 
by men of Anglo-Saxon origin for their own 


government, and it presupposes the long . 


political evolution to which that race has been 
subjected in the mother-land during eight or 
nine centuries. It presupposes also the 
Anglo-Saxon virtues of moderation, self- 
restraint, and sense of fairplay. . . . To 
impose free institutions upon a people which 
does not possess them is to endanger the so- 
cial order and bring free institutions into un- 
merited reproach.”’ 

For our theorists, instead, the American 
Constitution is a sort of magic touchstone 
which, by being applied to any kind of people, 
supernaturally fills them with the inward 
grace of American self-government. Then 
along come our optimists (and they are 
legion!), and the thoughtless mass who prefer 
shibboleths to ideas, and, with the joy of 
speridthrifts “hand out” the Constitution 
and the Laws—the tools, that is—of American 
democratic government to all who ask for 
them upon the lightest of conditions. They 
feel that they have thereby done the righteous 
and patriotic thing! 

Something of this kind was done (and, per- 
haps had to be done in the circumstances of 
that case) in the American conquest of the 
New Mexican territory. Back in ‘46 Gen. 
Stephen W. Kearney, with less than two 
regiments of mixed troops, made his gallant 
and celebrated march into that territory, 
driving everything before him, and entering 
Santa Fé about the middle of August. Obey- 
ingorders from the Government, he assembled 
the people on the public plaza and announced 
to them that he had taken possession of all 
New Mexico for the United States and assured 
them that “you are no longer Mexican sub- 
jects, youhave become American citizens. .. .” 
After various vicissitudes the war ended by 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo which 
formally ceded New Mexico to the United 
States. Without going into the details of 
the establishment of a territorial government 
under the United States it will be interesting 
to our special inquiry to point out that Gen- 
eral Kearney had a lawver on his staff, whom, 


with characteristic hustle, he set to work in 
preparing a code for the local government 
and administration of the new territory. And 
the lawyer did so well (following “the line of 
least resistance’), copying largely from the 
codes of other states, that by December, 1847, 
the first legislature of territorial New Mexico 
had been elected under its provisions and 
was holding regular sessions. 

To an unbroken succession of 250 years of 
Spanish and Mexican governors and five 
years of American military occupation there 
now followed a period of sixty years of terri- 
torial government under governors and civil 
officers appointed by the President of the 
United States. In this period only one of the 
eighteen governors was a “native” or 
“Spanish-American,” only three of the twenty- 
one secretaries were of native stock, and the 
seventeen chief justices were all Americans. 

I do not point to this, as even thoughtful 
and educated “natives”’ in New Mexico do 
to this day, in any spirit of criticism; | point 
to it for its significance. Government, that 
is the new American government “of and by 
the people,” grafted upon a non-American 
civilization, had to be run by Americans. The 
fact that the new government was better 
than that which the New Mexicans had lived 
under had no bearing on the situation. It 
has no real bearing to-day. When New 
Mexico was hurried from the territorial stage 
into statehood, what the man in the street 
calls “the line of least resistance’ had to be 
followed just to make government function. 
It was the government of and for an Ameri- 
can people and the expression of an American 
civilization. Its inherent excellence did not 
necessarily make it excellent or adaptable 
to a people and to a civilization different and 
distinct from the American. The Constitu- 
tion did not make Americans, but Americans 
made the Constitution; and it is only Ameri- 
cans who can make their Constitution a living 
organism and not a mere written scroll. The 
present Republic of Mexico, for instance, has 
a constitution which some experts in the mat- 
ter think is technically superior to our own: 
but such constitution is not a living part of the 
Mexican people, of their civilization, of thei: 
political life. It is a splendid tool, “made in 
America” as it were, which the Mexican: 
do not know how to use. It is too foreign to 
their civilization. 

Now, when New Mexico became a state 
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Y A single year under the old “liberal” immigration policy, 
there rushed in enough Poles and Jews from Russia to 
populate eighteen towns the size of Lawrence, Kansas, and 
enough Italians to populate a city the size of Indianapolis 
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ORE than twenty-five years ago this worker in 

the steel mills left Europe to enter the United 

States. There are, according to the last census, 

more than fourteen million foreign-born whites in 

this country who are potential American citizens— 

millions of them whose racial instincts are incom- 
patible with American methods of Government 









































A GOOD worker and a good citizen for the 
country of his origin whose institutions he 
knows by instinct but not necessarily able to 
become instinctively an American to use Ameri- 
can institutions as their orginators intended that 
they be used 
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LTHOUGH we have had an experiment of 75 
years standing with people of Spanish stock 

in New Mexico and failed to ‘ Americanize” 
them in anything but name and have had no other 
example of success we have continued trying to 
assimilate the Latin and Central European races 
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the elective, appointive, and legislative of- 
fices, despite a numerical “native” prepond- 
erance were “distributed” as follows: of the 
eleven State-elected officers, two (the Lieu- 
tenant Governor and the Secretary of State) 
were of “native” stock; of the elected Con- 
gressional officials two U.S. Senators and two 
Representatives), and of the eleven elected 
high judicial officers, none were “natives.” 
In the State Legislature, the Senate had four 
“natives” in a membership of twenty-four, 
and only in the House did the New Mexican 
stock have a majority. During the entire 
American period, that is, from 1846 to to-day, 
no “native” has held the office of Attorney- 
General (later Solicitor-General) of the 
State, or of Judge of a Federal, State, or 
County Court except one who was appointed 
to the State Supreme Court to fill a vacancy 
by the orly “non-American” ever elected 
Governor of New Mexico. 

It is easy to say that all this is unfair and 
illegal. It is. But we must search for the 
causes of an evil if we wish to right it. You 
do not right it by simply distributing the 
offices more equably between the two races.in 
New Mexico, as so many of the “natives” 
demand. You would not get American self- 
government by that method; you would 
simply extend that mongrel tribal govern- 
ment of some of our big cities wherein the 
various racial constituencies are “ recognized.” 
The root of the evil and of the social tragedy 
in New Mexico lies in the historic fact, there- 
fore, that two different and separate civiliza- 
tions, distinct in antecedents, ideals, history, 
standards, habits, and political life, are trying 
to live side by side as one family. With the 
best intentions we have legalized an impossi- 
bility and have constitutionally equalized 
unequals. Under the law these “natives” 
are “Americans” and “fellow-citizens”’ ; actu- 
ally, under the stress of historic and natural 
laws, they have a “common consciousness,” 
a “single conscience” and a “general will” 
so different from those of the American people 
that they are not, and cannot be in any real 
sense, “Americans.” 

This is not the place to examine how the 
problem of the two races is being solved in 
New Mexico, if the process going on there in 
this regard deserves, even in a poetic sense, 
the name of “solution.” Here we can dwell 
only on the fact that what has happened in 
that state, tragic though it is, has taught no 
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lesson to the American people. Through a 
thoughtless optimism or a sincere but unrea- 
soning faith in the wonder-working powers 
of American institutions, we have gone ahead 
on the theory that any race could fit into the 
body-politic and be capable of participating 
in the management of the American political 
enterprise by the merest veneer of “Ameri- 
canization”’ or through the mere accident of 
being born within the physical limits of the 
Republic. 

I say “race” advisedly, for what used to 
be called, and was, an immigrant problem, 
has become in the last fifty years distinctly 
and acutely a race problem. What was 
once a rather natural infiltration of individual 
aliens into the fabric of a young nation 
gradually became an unnatural “permitted 
invasion” of huge blocks of foreign stocks, of 
alien minorities that found it hard to fit into 
any European state, of entire single districts 
and provinces from the Continent pouring in 
unabsorbable masses into a nation, already 
fully formed and grown to manhood. 

A comparison of even mere physical bulk 
of these “permitted invaders”’ with the total 
of natives we took over in New Mexico will be 
illuminating. The population of that state 
in 1920 was, in rough numbers, 350,000, of 
whom about one half (say 180,000) were of 
“native” or Mexican-Spanish stock. These 
180,000 “natives’’ we have signally failed to 
absorb into the political life of the democracy 
in seventy-five years of contacts with Ameri- 
can civilization and with American democratic 
institutions. 

But these 180,000 New Mexicans are a mere 
handful to the FOURTEEN MILLIONS of 
foreign-born whites in this country (1920 
census) who are potential “American citi- 
zens’’ whom we encourage, urge, and drive 
to become “Americans’’; or even with the 
SEVEN MILLIONS of foreign-born whites 
of voting age. The self-government, in the 
real and essential American spirit and signif- 
icance which we could not make a reality to 
180,000 good, loyal people of Spanish stock, 
our geographical neighbors for two centuries, 
and inhabitants of this continent for many 
generations, we expect to obtain from the 
3,314,910 males and the 2,893,787 females of 
white foreign stock born abroad who, under 
the 1920 census appear as our “naturalized 
American citizens’! What failed to work 
with 180,000 “non-American”’ citizens un- 
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crowded in a physically vast state, we expect 
to achieve with twice that number of Italians 
born in Italy and jammed together in the 
single city of New York, or thrice that num- 
ber of Jews and an equal number of Germans, 
Poles, and Austrians who crowd the Empire 
City! 

Try to visualize the invasion of “ potential 
American citizens”’ in a single year of “ liberal”’ 
immigration policy: there rushed in enough 
Austro-Hungarians to populate twenty-seven 
towns of the size of Portsmouth, N. H.; 
enough Poles and Jews from Old Russia to 
fill eighteen more towns of the size of Law- 
rence, Kan.; enough Italians to give us a 
new city of the size of Indianapolis, Ind., be- 
sides four German cities of 10,000 each, six of 
Scandinavians, one of French, one of Greeks, 
six of English, five of Irish and nearly two of 
Scotch and Welsh. The balance of that single 
year’s inpour (merely considering Europe) gave 
us enough Belgians, Dutch, Portuguese, Ru- 
manians, Swiss, and European Turks to popu- 
late six cities of the size of the New Mexican 
town of Raton, without counting the Serbians, 
Bulgarians, Montenegrins, and Spaniards. 
Even under the “Quota Immigration Law,” 
which some assail as being too drastic, there 
were injected into the fabric of the Republic in 
1922 twice as many non-American-minded 
potential citizens as there are “natives’’ in 
New Mexico to-day, with the added handicap 
that this mass of cultural and_ political 
alienage represented not one, but THIRTY- 
NINE different races, nations, and cultures! 

Is it unfair to stigmatize as “unreasoning’”’ 
even a sincere faith which believes that by a 
mere legal formality after a five-year resi- 
dence and the simplest of tests, these racial 
blocks can be transmuted into reliable and 
useful forces of American democratic self- 
government? Is it unfair to charge as 
thoughtless an optimism which assumes that 
the children of these heterogeneous invaders, 
born this side of Ellis Island (some, perhaps 
a week after their parents’ landing!) can be, 
on attaining maturity, politically minded as 
American democrats in any but the most 
narrow, legalistic sense? Is it an incitement to 
“race-hatred,”” as the demagogic race-vote- 
getters tell your Or is it not rather an appeal 
to reason to urge upon the American people 
the necessity for the serious study of the ef- 
fects of these huge blocks of racial votes upon 
American political life? 


It is too late to-day to deny that voters, 
new and old, of foreign stock in this country 
are cohering and solidifying their political 
power along the lines of their racia! and cul- 
tural differences from American racial and 
cultural standards. They are also using 
that power more and more for non’ American 
if not.un-American ends. “ 

It is not the “reformers’’ and the “hign- 
brow sociologists’”’ that to-day are mildly 
warning against the dangers and the evils of 
racial votes. It is the raciil yroups and 
blocks themselves that open!y “ast of their 
political power and, through : -.r own leaders 
and their own press, demanc ~(ges from, or 
threaten political death to .dates who are 
“suspected”’ of being first -;ast Americans 
in the sense of feeling, t}; ‘ng, hoping, and 


voting in a thoroughly .... -rican way. The ~ 


“three million Polish votes’’ ts a stock phrase , 
in the Polish press ar. _- election time’and* 


there is not anAmerican: public life who has ©“ 


not heard it. It is notorious thaf'in South 
Dakota you have to reckon with a “Russian 
vote’”’ and in New England with a “French- 
Canadian vote”’ in the rural districts, and an 
“Irish and Italian vote”’ in the cities. 

Carol Aronovici, an intellectual leader of his 
people and a former official of the state of 
California, has frankly said before the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political Science: “The 
loyalty of the Poles, the Russians, the Greeks 
etc. in some measure will be determined by 
the international policies of the United 
States,’’ and he said it since the Great War 
was fought whose lessons as to the “Ger- 
man vote’’ in this country we are told to 
forget! 

An Italian politician, in a leading Italo- 
American publication, attacking Senator Pep- 
per (suspected of believing his own people 
“a super-race,”) harangues his fellow-Amer- 
icans of Italian stock as follows: “In the 
last elections of November 7th, the Italians 
of the U. S. A. through carelessness or ignor- 
ance, or possibly, through the lack of patriotic 
cohesion, have allowed the great opportunity 
to escape them of codperating efficaciously 
and surely with the new government of Italy, in 
the solution of the intricate problem of our 
trans-oceanic emigration.” The italics are 
mine and are inserted as an aid to the under- 
standing of what American citizenship means, 
to thousands and thousands of foreign-stock 
recruits to our citizenry. 
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Much of the same attitude and point of 
view you wil! find in some of the membership 
of those numberless small and large organiza- 
tions which are found everywhere in the 
United States whose common denominator is 
racial, national, or cultural dissimilarity or 
difference frome American race, nation, and 
civilizai''on; and which, consciously or un- 
consciowsly,@reénforce the natural tendency 
of foreign-stock-elements to cohere along their 
racial or cultyral-separateness. They are all 
more or less, -fratetgal, educational, social, 
artistic, or religtous.n Scope and organization, 
but, in the last ten;.. ‘srs they have “ gone in 
strong” for “Amps. hization” and “nat- 
uralization.” at oT 

It so delights Amefii ¢ optimists to be told 
at Rotary luncheons,,;,,:at. many of these 
societies with foreignsz,;A strange names 
(whose membership in ‘the.aggregate runs 
into the millions) have mé.:#t a charter con- 
dition that members sy@lt be “American 
citizens’’ or agree to become such at the 
earliest time possible. As if each of such 
new “citizens’’ did not add to the “too much 
sail and too little ballast’’ which already 
threatens, as Macaulay predicted, the fate of 
the Ship of State! What a better reader of 
history and student of psychology is that 
New York editor of an Italian revolutionary 
sheet who, despite his political immaturity, 
has the sense and the courage to call these 
political hyphenates “bigamists in citizen- 
ship!” 

How often, | would ask, have any of these 
numberless fraternal, social, religious, and 
educational societies of “foreign-stock Ameri- 
cans’’ appeared before Congressional or 
Statal Committees in support of any measure 
seeking the perpetuation of the character and 
spirit of the American democracy in its integ- 
rity? How many of these lodges and fra- 
ternal orders of racial complexion, so bla- 
tantly patriotic about citizenship, have joined 
any national movement to stem the inrush of 
alien immigrant invaders? Any such restric- 
tion would stop the supply of new constitu- 
ents at the source and these racial societies 
naturally wish to keep that channel open. 
Look at the names of the legislators who stood 
up in Congress against the overwhelming 
will of the American Nation on the “Quota 
Immigration Law” and decide whether it was 
just a coincidence that a majority of these 


Opponents were from the large cities where’ 
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the “foreign vote’’ predominates? It was 
openly charged in the Congress of the United 
States (and to this date it has not been dis- 
proved) that “there are all sorts and kinds of 
foreign American racial and even religious 
combinations, fighting restriction and such 
traditional pillars of our very civilization as 
the public school.’” And we turn in vain to 
the foreign-language newspapers in this coun- 
try for a single appeal to their readers to aid 
in the passage of any kind of restrictive 
measure. On every occasion the appeal and 
the rallying call has been to resist, worse than 
that, it has been to organize their resistance 
as voters of non-American stock! 

Herbert Hoover, in his “ American I ndivid- 
ualism,” reiterates an ancient social observa- 
tion to the effect that “The mass does not 
think; it feels.’ That explains, in a large 
measure, why an individual Italian, an in- 
dividual Pole or an individual Jew, for 
example, may work out carefully and hon- 
estly in his mind his duties, formal and in- 
timate, as an American citizen; but a million 
Poles in the mass of the Polish National 
Alliance of America, a half million Jews in 
the mass of the Kehillah, or a hundred 
thousand Italians in the mass of the Ordine 
Figli d’Italia will feel, collectively, much more 
as Poles, as Jews, and as Italians, than as 
Americans. And they do! 

An American observer (by no means in 
sympathy with restriction) has justly pointed 
out how “the mobilization by racial organiza- 
tions of racial resources in the United States 
has amazed the Old World by its cohesiveness 
and by its wealth, power, and masterful effi- 
ciency. “But the New World, apparently, is 
amazed by nothing when it comes to large 
figures! Numbers, to the optimists and the 
thought-slackers, somehow always mean pros- 
perity and greatness, even when large figures 
spell MILLIONS of foreign-born illiterates 
being “groomed”’ by racial organizations for 
“American citizenship’’! 

An American sociologist has put it strik- 
ingly: “If you should ask an Englishman 
whether the tone of political life in his country 
would remain unaffected by the admission to 
the electorate of a couple of million Cypriotes, 
Vlachs, and Bessarabians after five years’ 
residence, he would take you for a madman. 
Suggest to the German that the plane of 
political intelligence in reading and thinking 
Germany would not be lowered by the access 
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to the ballot box of multitudes of Serbs, 
Georgians, and Druses of Lebanon, and he 
will consign you to bedlam. Assure the son 
of Norway that the vote of the Persian or 
Yemenite, of sixty months’ residence in 
Norway will be as often wise and right as his 
own, and he will be insulted. It is only we 
Americans who assume that the voting of 
the Middle Atlantic States with their million 
naturalized citizens, or of the east north- 
central states with their million, is as sane, dis- 
criminating, and forward-looking as it would 
be without them.” 

Frankly and fearlessly faced, the problem 
to-day, even on the purely political side, is 
not one of absorbing large numbers of peoples 
who are, politically, non-American and non- 
democratic minded. The problem is: how 
to resist and overcome the mass-effects and the 
mass-action of such peoples upon that distinct 
American form of self-government developed 
by and for an ethnically and culturally homogen- 
eous people. 

Such mass action has already blurred in 
the popular consciousness and conscience two 
fundamental political principles upon which 
the American democracy was founded. One 
is the principle of nationality and the other of 
citizenship. It was a candid Polish-American 
priest who said: “ Poles form a nation, but the 
United States is a country under one govern- 
ment inhabited by representatives of different 
nations.” Need I show how this conception 
of the Union is fast taking root in this coun- 
try? Or is it necessary to explain that such 
a conception not only is wholly alien to the 
ideas and ideals of the American democracy 
but, at best, if persisted in, will lead to a 
federative as against a representative form of 
government? 

In a recent book, a student of European 
political history has pointed out how, on 
the Continent, “the conception of govern- 
ment varies with the homogeneity of the 
nationality.”’ And, basing his conclusion on 
a long series of observations, the author 
makes two deductions of general application: 
first, that the development of self-government 
appears, historically, to be wrapped about 
that of nationality, and, second, that both of 
these appear based on homogeneity of popula- 
tion. lf we apply these deductions to the 
United States, it will be easy to understand 
why the vast masses of alien stocks in the 
body-politic of the Republic, breaking up 
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the homogeneity of the historic American 
people, are actively destroying the basic prin- 
ciple upon which the spirit of nationality rests. 

Citizenship, likewise, is being conceived 
more and more in its legal, or legalistic, mean- 
ing and purport. The moral consciousness 
which gives life and potency to every legal 
principle is fast being lost from the concep- 
tion of citizenship. The mere husk of a 
legality that is predicated upon and limited by 
a “due observance of law”’ is all that is being 
left of the spiritual and moral content of 
citizenship. 

With the steady impairment of the ethnic 
and cultural homogeneity of the American 
people by the inflow of politically alien- 
minded masses, another principle or social 
assumption at the basis of American self- 
government—that of equality in its political 
constituents—is subjected to an unbearable 
strain. The malaise which is apparent in our 
body-politic from this strain needs to be 
studied in its causes rather than fought 
through its symptoms. Diagnosed in its 
origins we shall find that the basic reason why 
the Fathers declared men “as nearly as is 
possible in fact free and equal”’ was that there 
was, actually and in fact, a fundamental 
“ethnic and cultural unity” in the American 
people. We shall find that such unity and 
similarity are to-day so impaired that the 
principle upon which they are predicated is 
stretched almost beyond recognition. In 
other words, we must face the fact that the 
freedom and equality of the participants in 
the American political enterprise do not 
spring from natural rights or can be created 
artificially by legislative fiat or constitutional 
provisions. They spring from, and are the 
product of, the character, the genius, and the 
political experience of the American people 
themselves. You cannot make Armenians, 
Syrians, or Slavs or what not, democratically 
“free and equal’’ in the American sense by 
their wishing to be so, by their study of the 
Constitution, and our “swearing them in” 
after a sojourn in the Republic. To argue 
that even such a great political document as 
the Constitution can work such a miracle is 
to bring the Constitution into disrepute if 
not into contempt. 

The acceptance and adherence to a consti- 
tutional dogma which is, intrinsically, against 
the very spirit of the Constitution and at 


‘variance with its origins and genesis, will 
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ELF-DETERMINATION in the United States—blocks of aliens 
in our large cities who live in our land, vote in our elections, but 
keep their own customs, ideals, points of view and foreign loyalties 
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W HEN the question of restricting immigration 
by means of the quota was discussed in Con- 
gress, such action was bitterly opposed by several 
legislators, the majority of whom were from large 
cities where the foreign vote predominates. Not 
only did the foreign language newspapers inveigh 
against the quota but they called upon their readers 
to organize their resistance as voters of non- 
American stock 
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BR... immigrant that comes ready to work, but 
unprepared by tradition for the responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. It was an American 
of foreign stock who said: ‘‘I do not believe 
that Americans are per se, superior to all other 
nations; but I do believe that they are better 
fitted than all others to govern their country” 
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result in the long run in what a foreigner has 
descriptively called the “de-formation”’ of 
American political institutions. In the very 
nature of things it will graft upon the democ- 
racy a dual system of government; a govern- 
ment of Americans of and for Americans, and 
a government of non-Americans of and for 
non-Americans. This is already significantly 
obvious in the struggle now going on (under 
the euphemism of “Home Rule’’) between 
some of our large cities of immense masses of 
alien voters and the governments of the com- 
monwealths of which such cities are a part. 
And it is not without significance that the 
“conspicuous failure’ of democracy in Amer- 
ica is seen, as Bryce has said, in the bad gov- 
ernment of our great cities. 

It was an American of foreign stock who 
said: “| do not believe that Amer- 
icans are, per se, superior to all other nations; 
but | do believe that they are better fitted 
than all others to govern their country.” 
And he gave it as his conviction, after a life of 
distinguished service in this country, that 
even aliens of an unobjectionable character 
complicate, “‘by their mere alienage, the 
problem of self-government.” 














From a painting © by Gerrit A. Beneker 
HE quota law favors, intentionally, the immi- 
grant of Anglo-Saxon and Nordic stock, for 
these have proved the most adaptable to the cus- 
toms and laws of our country. In spite of this, 
the general feeling is that the percentage of immi- 
grants admissable from Russia, Poland, Italy and 
the Balkan States, is still much too high 














From a painting © by Gerrit A. Beneker 
HE quota which is in force only until June 30, 
1924, restricts the total number of immigrants 
yearly to 357,803. Under it not more immigrants 
are to be admitted yearly than 3 per cent. of the 
natives of that country who resided in the United 
States when the census of 1910 was taken. While 
this law is far—very far—from solving our immi- 
gration problem it is at least a step in the right 
direction 


These truisms were spoken thirty years ago, 
but the warning implied in them has re- 
mained, in a large measure, unheeded. To- 
morrow it may be too late to take effective 
steps to save the great American political 
heritage in its pristine character, spirit, and 
potency. So let the warning again be 
spoken and this time in the impressive words 
of an American publicist: “The failure of the 
immigrant in self-government is due not to 
what is about him of neglect and the failure of 
others to enlighten, educate, and train him; 
but in his own failure to awake to his own 
spiritual equality, liberty, and sovereignty. 
You cannot make good this lack by mere 
studies, lessons, and courses in_ political 
science. The majesty of the state must find 
and kindle a spiritual majesty in the soul of 
every citizen or the state itself will rest on 
the shifting sands of personal desire, personal 
profits, and personal ends; and when on such 
a house the rain descends and the floods 
come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
that house, it will fall and great will be the 
fall thereof.” 





ls the Church Dividing P 


Will the End Be Two Churches, One Liberal the Other Fundamentalist? 
By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


Author of ‘“The Man Himself’’ 


HEN the “rubberneck 

wagon” stops at “Heresy 

Corner,” Fifth Avenue and 

Tenth Street, New York, 

and a_ guide shouts, 
“Church of the Ascension! Here Dr. Percy 
Stickney Grant defies his bishop,’ Dr. Grant 
is much annoyed. He hates publicity. Be- 
fore meeting him | had been told so by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Acquaintance con- 
firms it. 

Nevertheless, publicity brings results that 
even Dr. Grant must approve. Within a 
week after his first clash with Bishop Man- 
ning, booksellers’ supplies of a volume called 
Belief in Christ were exhausted, and several 
other religious works sold as amazingly. 

This continues. Advertised by the Grant 
affair, the Fosdick case, the Bryan crusade, 
and the Fundamentalist onslaught on modern- 
ism, religion has become a subject of inquiry. 
Just now, New Yorkers are reading Papini’s 


“Life of Christ,’’ and doing a yet stranger 
thing. Says Commissioner Estill, of the Sal- 
vation Army, “When you see a bulge on a 
man’s hip, do not jump to conclusions; it is 
as likely to be a Bible as a flask, for the Bible 
is fast becoming the most popular book in 
New York.” 

The country over, interest in Christianity 
redoubles. Recently, when a newspaper syn- 
dicate announced Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
miniature sermons, forty papers subscribed 
immediately. Another syndicate distributes 
daily Bible verses. Printed in many hun- 
dreds of papers, they bring a_ response 
altogether unprecedented. 

War in the churches has not hurt religion, 
it has helped it. During the last statistical 
year, a year of such conflict as Christianity has 
not seen since the Reformation, the Churches 
of the United States made the greatest gains 
in their history. Figures given out by Dr. 
E. G. Watson, statistician of the Federation 
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of Churches show an increase of 1,220,438 
members over the year before—an increase 
approximately 50 per cent. greater than the 
average annual growth for the preceding five 
years. 

Many clergymen, however, deplore the con- 
flict. It is an absurd conflict, they say, and 
a conflict sadly ill-timed. They complain 
that it imperils the Methodists’ Centenary 
endeavor to collect the $1 15,000,000 promised, 
the New World Movement in which Northern 
Baptists are appealing for $100,000,000 and 
Southern Baptists for $75,000,000, the Episco- 
palians’ United Thank Offering, and similar 
“drives.” Meanwhile, there is fright among 
religious journalists, who hasten to conceal 
their fright as the conflict grows. 

On a particularly busy sector of the East- 
ern Front, three religious journalists beset 
me. Said one, “It’s a dwindling war, practi- 
cally ended.”’ Said another, “It’s a mere 
squabble over the difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee.”” Said the third, “All 
that keeps it going is talk, and what, really, 
is there to talk about?’ They are trembling 
for their circulations. When their denomina- 
tions smash, where will their circulations be? 

That doom awaits all the evangelical de- 
nominations, many clergymen believe. But 
it is perhaps time that doom overtook them. 
They are old. The Baptist, Reformed 
Dutch, and Presbyterian churches are relics 
of the Sixteenth Century somehow surviving 
in the Twentieth. The -Baptist Church 
dates from 1612. The Methodists and the 
Christians organized in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Of all the great evangelical denomina- 
tions, only one, the Disciples of Christ, can 
boast anything like modernity, and that de- 
nomination is now a hundred and twenty-odd 
years young. \ 

In every denomination time works changes, 
inwardly, though not outwardly.- Says Dr. 
W. H. Lyon in A Study of the Sects, “‘ The 
consultations | have had with various repre- 
sentative men have surprised‘me by revealing 
the state of confusion and change in which all 
beliefs except those of the Roman Catholics 
now exist. Few of those who claim to hold 
the faith of the fathers are aware how far 
they have drifted from that faith or what 
chameleon powers words have to assimilate 
themselves to the mental environments of 
succeeding generations.” 

More than thirty years have passed since 
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Dr. Lyon wrote this, and these thirty years 
have been more fraught with change than 
any similar period in the history of our 
American churches. Partly, but not wholly, 
the change has affected every evangelical de- 
nomination. In every evangelical denomina- 
tion, Fundamentalists and Liberals worship 
side by side under the same consecrated roof. 
The wonder is not that the Fundamentalists 
have at last risen up to protest, the wonder 
is that the Fundamentalists have so long re- 
frained from protesting and that their threat 
to demolish denominations outright should 
be ungratefully received. 

The Outlook, anciently the Church Union, 
was founded by Henry Ward Beecher with the 
object of banishing sectarianism. Not long 
ago the Interchurch World Movement of 
North America sought to banish the evils of 
sectarianism—its rivalries, its wastefulness, 
its inefficiency. Beecher accomplished noth- 
ing. The Interchurch World Movement of 
North America collapsed, leaving an eight 
million dollar deficit. In both instances the 
sectarian spirit showed itself too strong to 
be overcome. But in Fundamentalism we 
behold a spirit still stronger. It is a founda- 
tion upon which a vast new church, recruited 
from all the evangelical sects (to their ruin), 
can be triumphantly erected, while “agnos- 
tics,” “infidels,” and “atheists,” build up a 
rival organization of their own. Instead of 
two hundred and two denominations, as at 
present, we shall then have two, and neither 
of the two will be a denomination in the 
present sense of the word. Each will be too 
big for that. 

There are Fundamentalists who see this 
coming. There are Liberals who likewise see 
this coming. If it comes, it will embarrass 
many religious journalists, discommode many 


‘clergymen, and cause widespread uneasiness 


among dealers in pipe-organs, hymn-books, 
stained glass, and ecclesiastical furniture; but 
it will vindicate Henry Ward Beecher, and it 
will vindicate the Interchurch World Move- 
ment of North America. 

The Interchurch “drive,” demanding forty 
million dollars and getting less than three 
million, was a fiasco. Granted. The im- 
mense Greenhut Building, reverberant with 
Interchurch typewriters, was a_ mistake. 
Also granted. Waste, incompetence, wild- 
cat finance, and folly stricken leadership were 
without excuse. No one seeks to excuse 
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DO YOU KNOW THE BIBLE? 


A Feature-Quiz that Teaches, Inspires and Entertains 


EVERYBODY KNOWS 
ADAM was the first man 
NOAH built the Ark 
SOLOMON was a wise man 


But how many people remember the hundreds of other fascinating characters and stories 
with which this oldest book in the world is replete, and which have come down to us 
through the ages? References to things in the Bible appear every day in conversation, 
in the newspapers, in books. People want to recognize them —they are curious ta see 
how much they remember from Sunday school days —they want to teach their children 
to know the Bible. 
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Every Day Ten Questions 
The Next Day the Answers 


The questions pique the reader’s interest—the answers reveal fascinating stories 
that outdo most works of fiction—the feature attracts the best class of reader. 


A Week’s Sample Questions and Answers 
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THE BIBLE AS A NEWSPAPER FEATURE 


An offer of material from the Bible, one of the dozen or more religious features which now 
regularly appear in the newspapers—an indication in the present renewed interest in religion 
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TRUTH JUSTICE 


Saucei Tamers conesoay-Waltimore American Editorial Page-Lcrosex rw wed 
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——_ PUBLIC SERVICE 





If My people shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek My face, and turn from their wicked ways; then I will hear from heaven and forgive their sin,—Cweside, 714 


(The text for today is suggested by the Rew Paul E. Holderaft, pastor of Third United Brethren Church. The teat for tomorrow will be suggested by the Rev. Dr. Carlton D. Harris, pastor of Wilson Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church South.) 





A BIBLE TEXT THAT HEADS A BALTIMORE EDITORIAL PAGE 


them. Such failings brought the Interchurch 
World Movement of North America to an 
early grave, but not before it had emphasized 
convincingly the defects of denominationalism 
as it now exists; and if the Interchurch 
World Movement of North America had its 
own defects, even worse, they were glaring 
and visible and a lesson well worth all it 
cost. When Fundamentalists on the one 
hand and Liberals on the other undertake to 
found the two immense churches their dreams 
prefigure, they will benefit by that lesson. 
Also, they will benefit by the wonderfully 
complete surveys which the Interchurch, be- 
fore breathing its last, bequeathed to pos- 
terity. Thus instructed at the outset, the 
two vast churches should be by far the most 
effective religious organizations ever seen. 

But the desideratum consciously sought is 
not that. The desideratum consciously 
sought is eventual peace—and an abatement 
of scandal. Dr. Bounds, author of a Funda- 
mentalist volume, Satan; His Personality, 
Power, and Overthrow, detects “signs every- 
where unmistakable and of dire import that 
Protestantism has been blinded and caught by 
Satan’s dazzling glare.’”’ In an address de- 
livered at the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago, a noted Fundamentalist leader, Dr. 
John Roach Straton, tells “how rationalism 
in the pulpit makes worldliness in the pew.” 
Says he, “The wave of immorality which is 
menacing the integrity even of our boys and 
girls of tender years has an origin that is 
easily traced. It dates from that time when 
the dark and sinister shadow of Darwinism 
first fell across the fair fields of human life. 
Monkey men make monkey morals.” 

To “monkey men”’—and indeed to modern- 
ists in general—Fundamentalists vouchsafe 
entire freedom of speech, provided only that 
they exercise that entire freedom of speech 
outside and not inside the Christian Church. 
“1 can respect an Ingersoll or a Tom Paine,” 
the Fundamentalists will say, “but I have no 
respect whatever for a Percy Grant or a 


Harry Emerson Fosdick.” Over and over 
again during my three-thousand-mile journey 
along the battle fronts, | heard this. At the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, an Episco- 
palian suggests a lunacy commission’ for 
clergymen who, though having become un- 
orthodox, refuse to surrender their orthodox 
pulpits. In all seriousness, a Fundamentalist 
accuses them of “boring from within.”” An- 
other calls it “ecclesiastical bootlegging.” 

Everywhere | find denunciation of their 
technique. President Mullins spoke of that 
when | talked with him in Louisville. So did 
Rev. J. Frank Norris in Fort Worth, Texas. 
So did Dr. Macartney in Philadelphia. One 
and all, the Fundamentalists charge the Liber- 
als with using orthodox verbiage as a smoke- 
screen to conceal unorthodox doctrine. It is 
an old device. The Liberals employ it because 
modernism would otherwise bring a shock. 
The avoidance of that shock is precisely what 
the Fundamentalists think knavish. 

Also, the Liberals are berated for their 
policy of destroying ancient dogmas simply 
by not mentioning them. Silence kills. As 
Dr. Macartney complains, it is fast killing 
orthodox theology. Ina brilliant essay, Pro- 
fessor James Bissett Pratt remarks, “ We have 
seen Hell burn out. It has become for most 
Protestants a dead issue—a kind of extinct 
volcano.”” No amount of argument availed 
to extinguish it. It was extinguished by si- 
lence. 

Hell is not a “fundamental,” nor is Pro- 
fessor Pratt a Fundamentalist, yet there are 
Liberals who condemn modern clergymen for 
keeping silent on dangerous themes and who 
applaud the occasional daring soul who ven- 
tures to speak out. A stranger writes to Dr. 
Grant, “Bishop Manning believes as you do, 
but he is afraid to voice his opinions.” An- 
other exclaims, “What minister but knows 
the truth, but is afraid to tell it?’’ Bishop 
Brown, author of a startlingly un-Episco- 
palian book, refuses to resign unless all the 
other Bishops sign a statement declaring that 
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IDEON died. Israel sinned again and God sold them into 
G the hands of the Ammonites. Israel cried to God, confess 

ing their sins and God pitied them. 

The Ammonites were encamped in Gilead. 

Israel selected a brave man named Jephthah for their cap- 
tain. Before the battle he made a vow that if God would give 
him victory he would give as an offering whatsoever should come 
out of his house to meet him upon his return home. Jephthah 
was victorious and went back to his home. His daughter came 
out to meet him. Jephthah kept his vow and the daughters of 
Israel mourne 
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ssed him. When Samson 


FTER awhile Israel did evil again and they served the Philis- 
A tines forty year: 


he Lord appeared to a woman and told her she 
would have a son who would begin to deliver Israel from the 
Philistines. She bare a son and called him Samson, The Lord 
ble: was grown he went. to Timnath, 
there he saw. @ Philistine woman and told tis parents hE wanted 
to marry her. They went to Timnath. On the 
lion niet Samson. God gave him strength to kill i 
alone. The young woman pleased Samson well. 
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HEN Samson returned to Timnath to be married he saw 
W the carcass of-the lion he had killed. In it was a swarm 
of bees and honey. He ate some of the honey and took 
some to his parents. The wedding feast lasted seven days. 
Thirty of the young Philistines mien came. Samson asked a riddlé 
and said if they could guess it before seven days he would give 
them thirty garmetts; if they could not guess it they were to 
lhe way a young give the garments to him. 
it with his hands The riddle was: Out of the eater came forth meat and out 
. of the strong came forth sweetness. 
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THE BIBLE IN PICTURES AND TEXT 


By HELEN E. OHRENSCHALL 
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HE Philistines could not guess the fiddle. They went to 
Samson's wife and said they would burn her and her father’s 
house if she would not help them. She persuaded Samson 

to tell her, then told the Philistines. . 

They pretended to have guessed the riddle and said: What 
is sweeter than honey, and what is stronger than a lion? 

The Lord was with Samson he knew his wife had told 
them. He slew thirty men and gave their garments ta those who 
had expounded the riddle. Samson returned to his home and his 
wife stayed with her father in Timnath. 
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wife of another. 
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T the time of wheat harvest Samson came to visit his wife, 
A Her father would not let him go into the house, for he 
thought that Samson hated her and she had 
was very angry. 
—_ sae 9 Peg a tied fire — 4 

let them go into the fields and vineyards. en the Philisti: 

found — ee nan te = they burnt her and her — 
mson fo the Philistines, slaying thousan 

and dwelt in the top of’a rock called Elam oe 
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HE Philistines wanted Samson; they came against Isr 
{ ruled them. Three thousand men of Israet bound oe 
and brought him to the Philistines and they were Pleased. 
‘The Lord gave Samson strength to break the cords and he slew2 
thousand men with the jaw bone of an ass. mson went to 
Gaza. When the Gazites heard that he was coming they laid 
in wait at the city gates all night, planning to kill him. ‘Samson 
lay still; at midnight he arose, took the doors of the gate and 
the posts and carried them to the top of a hill. 
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SELLING THE BIBLE TO THE NEWSPAPERS 


Another syndicate feature. Si 
Cleveland. Such use of the Bible by 


Six hundred papers print a daily verse from the Bible sent out by a syndicate office in 
lt tt with the remarkable sales of such books as Papini’s “ Life 


of Christ.” Van Loon’s “ Story of the Bible,” etc., mark the present as a time of particular religious interest 


they believe the creed in its entirety. He im- 
plies that they do not. 

Not long ago Dr. Buckner, a Methodist, 
was retired on pension nominally for other 
reasons but actually for the dauntlessness 
with which he had acknowledged holding 
modern views regarding the Bible. Letters 
pouring in on him belauded his courage and 
denounced “men who have had modern 
training but never talk about it.” His cor- 


respondents, say the preachers “have been 
pussy-footing for years,” and one writer de- 
clares, “They are too cowardly to tell the 
truth, so they stand in their pulpits and de- 
liberately lie to their congregations.” 

Some of the letters were written by clergy- 
men, and it is a clergyman who says, “ Bishop 
Vincent I knew well, a heretic at heart, but 
too politic to speak out. Bashford | knew 
well. He was convinced that Professor Mit- 
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chell, his classmate, was right, but he was 
afraid to stand alone and defend him. Only 
a few ministers in all the denominations are 
bold enough to speak out. Tell a congrega- 
‘tion the whole truth about the Bible, tell it 
gently and kindly, and some will kick like 
steers. Nevertheless, it ought to be done.” 
So thinksalayman. “When | go to church,” 
says he, “I want to feel that the preacher is 
giving me the full measure of his convictions, 
including his doubts.”’ 

- Most interesting is a letter from Dr. Hiller, 
president of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, who deplores “the willingness of 
men to conceal the truth from their people 
and let them go on believing a lie in the sup- 
position that it is the truth. Sad to say, 
Dr. Lowe and some of the bishops counsel 
this. Ministers are scared. They may boast 
that they are free, but all unknown to them- 
selves, they touch on themes that do not dis- 
turb—that all can accept as platitudes. The 
prudent leave their flocks in ignorance of 
modern ideas and get advancement. The 
teacher of his people gets into trouble.” 

Written in the heat of excitement, such 
letters as these are not to be regarded as court 
evidence. Here and there they fib. Bishop 
Manning is not a Liberal, he is a thorough- 
going Fundamentalist, nor need any one ac- 
cept at face value the charges against Bi- 
shops Vincent and Bashford. Those charges 
are reproduced here, not because they are 
true, but because they are believed to be true. 
The belief is what counts. By following the 
advice of the Twelfth Century Liberal who 
said of his new science, now known as the 
higher criticism, “Let him who understands 
hold his tongue,” altogether too many Twen- 
tieth Century Liberals have invited misrepre- 
sentation of their motive. What is actually 
prudence, springing from a desire to avoid 
creating needless doubts, passes instead for 
cowardice and deceit. 

War in the churches will end this by clear- 
ing the air. “Conditions of low visibility,” 
as Dr. Francis L. Patton calls them, are van- 
ishing. Not only will a preacher be able to 
“give the full measure of his convictions, in- 
cluding his doubts,” he will be compelled to. 
Between Fundamentalism and Liberalism 
there is no middle ground, either for clergy 
or for laity. When the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly indorsed the “five points” 
propounded by Fundamentalists, Mr. Bolton 
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Hall wrote a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times. Says Mr. Hall, “The Assembly 
has stated in its five points clearly and ad- 
mirably almost all the religious tenets which 
I do not believe.” 

Other laymen, in letters to Dr. Buckner, 
reveal as definitely a revulsion against ortho- 
dox standards. Says one, “I think we have 
reached a point where a new Bible is vitally 
necessary. The church is fast breaking be- 
cause people no longer believe in the old 
Bible. Why do you not call a conclave of 
preachers, physicians, educators, and write it? 
Give us a Book of Genesis based on fact.” 
Another observes, “Those old Catholic fath- 
ers, some four hundred years after the advent 
of Jesus on earth sorted over the documentary 
and legendary narratives from which our 
Bible is compiled. Revision is again due.” 
Still another asks, “Why not draw our en- 
ergy from the fountain head of Christianity 
—the writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John—and relegate the rest of the Bible to the 
bookshelf where we keep our choice bits of 
beautiful literature instead of binding the 
whole within two covers where the characters 
are continually warring among themselves 
and with us?” 

Fundamentalists will reply that such here- 
sies proceed from minds poisoned by “ Dar- 
winian infidelity,’ ‘German rationalism,” 
and “that deadly miasma of the soul, the 
higher criticism.” Most Liberals will think 
the writers shallow people, at once hasty and 
impractical. But no one will accuse them 
of courting “conditions of low visibility.” 
No one will fail to see that they strive to 
think clearly or that they strive to speak 
clearly. Gone are the days when few laymen 
knew what they believed and still fewer cared. 

It is true that in the colleges something of 
the old spirit survives. Several months ago 
the Congregationalist lamented, “The vast 
majority of students are not interested in the 
church. They have no sense of the impor- 
tance of the church. They have relegated 
the church beyond the horizon of their inter- 
ests.” More recently Professor Pratt ob- 
served, in the Yale Review. “The inspiration 
of the Scriptures does not interest young 
people. Neither do the Scriptures. It is 
not safe to take for granted any knowledge of 
Old Testament or New. Many a college 
student to-day, I feel sure, would fail to find 
anything funny in Tom Sawyer’s predica- 
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ment when before the assembled Sunday 
School he was asked to name the first two 
Disciples and answered, ‘ David and Goliath’. 
When Mark Twain wrote his earlier works 
Hebrew kings and prophets were familiar ac- 
quaintances of elementary school children. 
Many of our recent college graduates know as 
little of them as they know of Greek myth- 
ology. Not long ago one of the students in 
the course on the history of religions informed 
me (on paper) that the ancient Hebrews were 
fairly moral considering their times, ‘though 
of course they did not have our Ten Com- 
mandments.’” 

Fundamentalists will comment, “ What else 
can you expect, with Satan in the profes- 
sor’s chair?” and, 


afer quoting. CHICAGO TO BROADCAST 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


his conclusion: xcerpts From Prof. Goodspeed’s 
‘American Translation’ Will Be 
a Sanday Radio Feature. 


A NEWSPAPER HEADLINE 
Announcing a new way of teaching the Bible 


naire circulated 
among the colleges 
by Professor Leuba 
of Bryn Mawr, cite 


“My data would 
indicate that from 
forty to fifty per 
cent. of the students 
leaving college en- 
tertain an idea of 
God incompatible 
with an acceptance of the Christian religion 
even as interpreted by the Liberal clergy.” 
He would doubtless have added, had he known 
it, that, in one of our ancient universities, 
Christians are called “God-hoppers.” 

Yet behold what can happen! Recently, 
when the Fundamentalists compelled the 
Presbyterian General Assembly to order Dr. 
Fosdick silenced, several hundred students 
at Cornell University signed a letter in which 
they assured him, “ We unite in solemn pro- 
test against these misinformed and un- 
christian attacks, and in pledging our un- 
qualified loyalty to you as the leading Ameri- 
can interpreter of the Christian religion for 
men of scientific training. For your spoken 
and written words which have led us to a 
better understanding of Christianity, we send 
you our renewed thanks and reaffirm our faith 
in the pure religion of Jesus, which harmon- 
izes with the results of modern science, 
reaches the human heart, convicts of sin, 
stimulates to human service, brings men to 
God the Father, who is alone able to save the 


world. We testify that you have deepened 
our faith.” 

From the Fundamentalist standpoint, this 
proves that a great university has gone over 
to the “infidels.” Numerous Fundamental- 
ists find in such “apostasy”’ clear indication 
that the days immediately preceding “the 
literal, personal, bodily, visible return of 
Christ to this earth as King” are upon us. 
But even Fundamentalists will concede 
that these hundreds of students at Cornell 
have ceased to “relegate the church be- 
yond the horizon of their interests.” They 
care. They care mightily. Not in genera- 
tions has such a spirit revealed itself among 
undergraduates anywhere. 

Will that spirit 
make united Liber- 
alism a dangerous 
competitor when 
Fundamentalists, 
having comman- 
deered all existing 
church property 
and proclaimed 
themselves the only 
Christians,drive the 
Liberals out of the 
churches? Funda- 
mentalists do not 
think so. Liberal- 
ism is unfruitful, they say, and point out 
that the Unitarians, after preaching Li- 
beralism for a century and more, have at- 
tained a membership of only about a hundred 
thousand. In the evangelical denominations, 
liberal preaching fails to convert sinners, we 
are told, and Mr. M. D. Carson affirms, 
“These so-called ‘progressives’ and ‘new 
school’ preachers and teachers, | believe, are 
responsible for the great decrease in the 
number of persons being added to our 
churches.” 

Continuing, he observes, “Take the report 
of the year ending Sept 1, 1922, for the Ne- 
braska Conference. Over 73,000 Methodist 
members, 400 preachers at work, 474 church 
buildings, $5,500,000 invested in buildings, 
churches and parsonages, $665,000 in salaries 
for pastors and district superintendents, be- 
sides several thousand dollars spent for special 
revival work, and the net increase in member- 
ship was 1,146, or less than three per preacher, 
| can name twenty-five pastors who received 
during the year a total of more than 1,146 net 
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A Daily Word. 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 








| Silly Streaks in Wise Men. 


So doth a.littie folly him that is in 
reputation.—Ecc. 10:1. 


Wisdom in the abstract 1s perfect, 
‘rounded and complete. 

But wisdom in the concrete, as we} 
find it embodied in those whom we 
‘call wise men, always has cracks in 
it. : 
There are faults in the gold bear- 
ing vein. ; ; 

For example, the silly streak in 
Solomon, most :agacious of kings, 
seems to have been his insatiable 
fondness for the fair sex. 

It is not our place to judge and 
condemn the personal passions and 
prejudices of the wise. But we shall 
do well to recognize them as weak 
points. q 

The fortunate thing is that they 
seldom coincide. When we put them 
side by side they tend to correct and 
neutralize one another. 

That is what is meant by the prov- 
erb: In a multitude of counsellors 
there is safety. 

It is not because the many know 
more, but because when they mect 
together they joyfully detect and ex- 
pose one another’s silly streaks. _ 

One Person alone, in all history, is 
free from flaws. Read Sidney 
Lanier’s poem “The Crystal.” Re- 
member what Pontius Pilate said of 
Jesus: bah a 

“T find no fault in him.” 

(Copyright, 1$23.) 
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A DAILY SERMON 


By Henry Van Dyck, which like the daily prayer on 
the page opposite is a regular feature of many news- 
papers 


increase, and they are not of the ‘new school,’ 
‘progressive’ type, either.” 

Repeatedly | have sought among Liberals 
fora convincing reply. It has not been forth- 
coming. They seem disturbed. Even Pro- 
fessor Pratt does, for, while he tells us that, 
“this liberal movement as a whole has cer- 
tainly been a gain to the human spirit,” as it 


“has freed us from the letter and has put faith 
upon a much more spiritual basis,” he says 
frankly. ““We must not blink the fact that 
one of the effects of this emancipation has 
been to weaken incalculably the foundations 
of religious-faith for millions of. Christians 
before anything very substantial could be 
given them in place of what had been taken 
away. The glowing promise which we of the 
Liberal movement made to ourselves twenty 
years ago of a rationalized and newly vitalized 
Christian faith which should fill the masses 
witha more spiritual religion and take the place 
of their old bondage to the letter is rapidly 
going, but the newspiritual faith is not spread- 
ing with anything like the same rapidity.” 

This conclusion will delight the Funda- 
mentalists. There is every reason why it 
should. As the Liberals point out, there are 
reasons why the Fundamentalists in their 
turn might acknowledge weakness. “Cam- 
paign lies’’ come home to roost, sooner or 
later, and do mischief there. When excite- 
ment has cooled, what will Fundamentalists 
say of “the modern David, our American 
Gladstone,” William Jennings Bryan, who 
calls President E. A. Birge an “atheist’’? 
What will they say of “our American Glad- 
stone’s” use of “Darwinism” and “evolu- 
tion’”’ as synonymous terms, or of Dr. Por- 
ter’s discovery that “there is not a single 
fact in science in support of evolution’’? 
What will they say of God—or Gorilla, in 
which Mr. Alfred Watterson McCann assures 
them that “the ape-man hoax” is “now at 
the end of the sawed-off branch’? And when 
excitement has cooled, what will they say of 
such campaign methods as the “ pre-conven- 
tion meeting’? Well in advance of other 
delegates to a denominational assemblage 
come the Fundamentalists. When the great 
convention of Baptists at Kansas City was 
approaching, Rev. J. Frank Norris’s paper, 
the Searchlight, announced, “Quite a number 
of the brethren will arrive several days before 
the meeting. They will gather for confer- 
ence, prayer, and discussion.”’ 

Dr. J. P. Greene, Acting-President of Wil- 
liam Jewell College, is no Liberal. He assumes 
responsibility for the expulsion of Professor 
Arthur Wakefield Slaten, author of What Jesus 
Taught. Yet he tells me that “ pre-convention 
meetings”’ are “a device borrowed from dirty 
politics,” and many Liberals agree with him. 

For the superb morale displayed by Fun- 
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damentalism in other respects, the Liberals 
have only admiration. Its cohesiveness 
amazes them. Elements glaringly diverse 
unite and remain united despite Dean J. F. 
Vichert’s remark that “Fundamentalism 
would gain in our confidence if it would clear 
itself of fanaticism and vagaries.” These, he 
goes on to say, “attach themselves particu- 
larly to the doctrine of the Second Coming.” 
Such Fundamentalist leaders as Professor J. 
Gresham Machen of Princeton Theological 
Seminary and Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, editor 
of the Watchman-Examiner in New York 
City, abhor them. Yet Dr. Laws permits 
himself to be photographed with Dr. Jasper 
Massee and Dr. Frank Goodchild, and Pro- 
fessor Machen welcomes as allies the readers 
of Things to Come, a remarkable little book 
now in its eighth edition. Says the author, 
Rev. A. C. Gaebelein, “Some time ago while 
returning in a Gospel wagon from preaching 
in the streets of a large city | noticed scores 
and hundreds of people standing in the streets 
and alleys, every face turned upward. Soon 
I discovered the one object every eye was 
gazing upon. It was an airship. But | had 
to think of the great object, the Son of Man 
coming in glory, and how every eye will be- 
hold Him. Many have asked, ‘ How is it pos- 
sible that every eye can see Him coming from 
Heaven? Will all humanity be in one spot on 
the earth?’ But every eye sees the same sun 
every day. So the coming One will be seen 
by every eye. What a sight that will be!” 

Vividly the writer depicts the cataclysms 
which, according to a very numerous element 
among the Fundamentalists, are to usher in 
the Second Coming. “There will be terrible 
wars. Every throne will fall. The torch 
will burn down the palaces of the rich. The 
whole earth will be steeped as never before in 
blood, and the most fearful crimes of lust and 
satanic violence will be committed. Catas- 
trophes like the one which made Tokio and 
Yokohama heaps of ruins will be repeated on 
a far greater scale. New York, Chicago, 
Berlin, Paris, London and other great cities 
will crumble to dust and be shaken to the 
ground. Every island will be removed out of 
its place. There will be famines. Intense 
heat will burn up the grass and the trees of 
the field. There will be pestilences such as 
the bubonic plague and other epidemics which 
carry off human lives by the millions. There 
will be manifestations from above; heaven 
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GOD’S MINUTE 


(Copyright—all rights protected.) 
Let us put by some hour of every 








day 
For holy things—wkether it be when 
d 


awn 

Peers through the window-pane, or 
when the noon 

Fiames like a burnished topaz, in 
the vauit, 

Or when the thrush pours in. the 
ear of eve 

Its plaintive monody; 


nour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with 
the soul 

From Sordidness and Self a saac- 


some lHttle 


tuary, 
Swept by the winnowing of unseen 


wings, 
And: touched by the White Light 
Jneffable. 
—CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Blessed are the undefiled in the 

way, who walk in the law of the 
Lord. Blessed are they that keep 
His testimonies, and that seek Him 
with the whole heart. They also do 
no iniquity: they walk in His ways. 
Thou hast commanded us to keep 
Thy precepts diligently. O that my 
ways were directed to keep Thy 
‘statutes!—Ps. 119:1-5. 
OUR Father, Who dost love us with 
everlasting love, may we rejoice 
in that love, and endeavor day by 
day to show our loye for Thee by 
glad obedience to Thy will. Keep 
us pure, strong, and full of trust in 
Thee, that we may be victorious over 
temptations to wrong-doing, and 
may ever know the joy and help of 
Thy presence in our lives. 

Banish all selfishness, and inspire 
us with desire for justice to all men, 
and stir up our wills to establisi the 
rule of Christian brotherhood on 
earth. May we look upon Thy whole 
family and respond to every call for 
sympathy and compassion, and to 
every challenge to heroic and self- 
sacrincing service for our fellow- 


en. 

In all things give us the guidance 
and direction of Thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may serve and please Thee, 
In the name of our Lord and Master, 
Who loved us and gave Himself for 
us. Amen. 


REV, ROMILLY F, HUMPHRIES, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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and earth will be shaken. Then comes the 
most awful of all, the day of wrath. The 
sun will be darkened, the stars will have no 
light, and out of heaven comes forth Him who 
is the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Judge 
of, the whole earth. The day of the wrath 
of the Lamb begins.” ‘ 

Years ago, Princeton Theological Seminary 
stood for the extreme literalism of interpre- 
tation upon which such marvels as the fore- 
going apocalyptic shockers are now based. 
It was at Princeton that Dr. Hodge declared, 
“The books of Scripture are, one and all, in 
thought and verbal expression, in substance, 
and in form, wholly the work of God, convey- 
ing with absolute accuracy and divine au- 
thority all that God meant to convey without 
human additions and admixtures.” Also, he 
said, “Infallibility and authority attach as 
much to the verbal expression in which the 
revelation is made as to the matter of the 
revelation itself.” Professor Machen is no 
such literalist. But it was at Princeton, years 
ago, that Dr. Duffield wrote, in the Princeton 
Review, “lf the development theory of the 
origin of man shall in a little while take its 
place—as doubtless it will—with other ex- 
ploded scientific speculations, then they who 
accept it with its proper logical consequences 
will in the life to come have their portion with 
those who in this life ‘know not God and obey 
not the gospel of His Son’”; and recently 
William Jennings Bryan, fresh from his tri- 
umphs at the Moody Bible Institute (en- 
trance requirement, “a common-school edu- 
cation or its equivalent”), lectured on 
evolution in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Princeton under the auspices of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. 

“How Machen must squirm!”’ comments a 
Liberal, and Professor Machen does squirm. 
That he and Dr. Curtis Lee Laws and Funda- 
mentalists of their stamp can maintain an 
alliance with premillennialists and anti-evolu- 
tionists, is not only a phenomenon, it is an 
amazing evidence of the strength of Funda- 
mentalism. No such morale has been ex- 
hibited by any religious organization within 
the memory of living men. 

Yet there are Liberals who remark that 
while it is easy for allies to hang together 
during a war, it is still easier for them to fall 
apart after a war. Peace is the test. How 
will Professor Machen get on with the Gae- 
beleins, Haldemans, Blackstones, Torreys, 
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Silvers, and J. Frank Norrises then? How 
will Dr. Laws get on with Dr. Goodchild? 
How will Dr. Macartney hit it off with Billy 
Sunday, Mr. Bryan, Dr. Porter, and the au- 
thor of God—or Gorilla? If, instead of replac- 
ing the present two hundred and two de- 
nominations with four hundred and four, the 
conflict ends by creating two vast churches, 
one Fundamentalist, the other Liberal, we shall 
discover in the Fundamentalist church certain 
weaknesses as grave as the self-confessed 
dearth of evangelistic genius among Liberals. 

Then, too, there will be a “war after the 
war.” Liberalism will speak out, as before, 
through the universities, through the press, 
and by the mouths of its clergy. Legislation 
will not stop it. Persecution will not. Nor 
can it be prevented from affecting, eventually, 
the Fundamentalist rank and file. A majority 
of church members are women, and Professor 
William Adams Brown remarks, cogently, 
“As women become more highly educated we 
may expect them to become more critical of 
the church.” AtUnion Theological Seminary, 
where Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick holds a pro- 
fessorship, many of the students are women— 
which does not prove that women in general 
lean toward Liberalism, yet a circumstance 
which few Fundamentalists will overlook. 

The projected organization of Protestant- 
ism into two immense churches may some- 
how be avoided. If so, Protestantism will 
have let slip its great opportunity to undo 
the work of time. Time has Balkanized it. 
As each Balkan state harbors incompatible 
elements, destructive of peace, so each Pro- 
testant denomination harbors incompatible 
elements destructive of peace. In his reply 
to Dr. Fosdick, Dr. Craig puts the case 
plainly: “We regret to be compelled to say 
that, in our judgment, Dr. Fosdick’s Chris- 
tianity differs so fundamentally from the 
Christianity of the ages that, if the one is 
true, the other is false.’ On this point the 
Liberals frankly agree with Dr. Craig. 

It is a clean-cut division, full of promise. 
There are splendid men on both sides. There 
is magnificent devotion. There is candor. 
If conflict involves hard-hitting, it is con- 
flict mainly sportsmanlike and will leave but 
little acrimony behind it. The two vast new 
organizations, if we are to have them, will 
come to understand each other, and respect 
each other, and be rivals not so much in self- 
advancement as in good works. 











What was Planted? 


HE editors of this magazine set out 
to frame, from the answers of pub- 
lic men, an answer to the query, 
why are the United States? Unani- 
mous agreement was obtained to 

the proposition that they are still for the ori- 

ginal purposes separately specified in the 

Declaration and in the Constitution: Equal- 

ity, life, liberty, happiness, union, justice, 

domestic tranquility, common defence, gen- 
eral welfare. The editors submitted to gov- 
ernors, senators, newspaper men, those who 
make a practice of “thinking public mind- 
edly,” an inquiry as to the purpose of public 
schools. From these men, as from the emi- 
nent Americans of earlier days, the answer 
was formulated to the effect that the people, 
to perpetuate the nation and to keep alive 
the specified purposes, established schools, 
not for children, not for parents, not for 
scholarship, not for culture, but especially 
for equality, life, liberty, happiness, union, 
justice, tranquility, defence, and general wel- 
fare. This is a unique investigation, asking 
the public, not the schoolmasters, what the 
schools are for. You will find the idea de- 
veloped in the WorLp’s Work for September. 

Following this the editors turned to the 

schoolmasters and asked, “What are you 

doing to perpetuate each of these nine ideas?”’ 

They asked for facts and photographs. The 

privilege of showing the endeavors of America 

to realize itself through its schools has been 
given me. I can’t doit. The responses can 
not be covered in a magazine. It is as if you 

toured the Metropolitan Art Gallery in a 

racing car. Hundreds of citizens, proud of the 

schools of their own town, are sending to the 
editors pictures and paragraphs of decided 
freshness and interest which have to be 
omitted because all that can be attempted 
here are a few short sketches hoping to give 

the general reader whose school is but a 

memory, a national panorama of some of the 


American Liberty, More or Less 


Who are Cultivating, 
Watering, and Pruning It of Foreign Growths? 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 





things that are now different from what they 
were. 

This installment aims to answer, What is 
the coming citizen being taught regarding 
liberty? 

Here’s a difficulty at the start. My idea of 
liberty is different from yours, and yours 
from Mr. Bryan’s. Try it. Check off the 
liberties in this list which you approve of. 
Ask your neighbor to do the same. Free- 
church, free-handedness, free-heartedness, free- 
love, free-press, free-speech, free-thought, 
free-trade, free-whiskey, liberalism, original- 
ity, fakirism, self-reliance, initiative, the 
qualities of a free-booter, free-lance, free- 
liver, libertine, law-breaker, reformer, crank. 

The socialist Sunday schools are teaching 
children that America is no free country; that 
is, American freedom is restriction. The 
public schools are teaching that this is true 
and was always so. The Mayflower seekers 
after liberty deliberately bound themselves 
by a compact before they landed. No rep- 
resentation of our national goddess ever 
showed her nude—always girdled and de- 
cently clothed. Our schools are teaching that 
the original American liberty, as specified 
in the instrument which declared it, was in- 
dependence from the rule of George III of 
England. For forty years the fear of na- 
tional subservience to a foreign power was 
present in the minds of statesmen. The lib- 
erty glorified in song and oratory of that 
period and used in its public school procedure 
is legendary now. So is the local independ- 
ence which at one time or another suggested 
the secession of the New England states, or 
of the South. The schools of America dwell 
on the one as a glory, on the other as an error. 
The personal liberty which came to the front 
as amendments to the Constitution, covers 
freedom of speech, of the press, of religion, of 
petition, of assembly, of bearing arms, of con- 
sent to the quartering of soldiers, of safety 
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- From the John McNamee School, Brooklyn 
Every American child recognizes. the Goddess 
of Liberty at sight. What she stands for needs 
to be taught. The accompanying article aims 
to answer what the coming citizen is being 

taught regarding liberty in our schools 
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Ihe Declaration of Independence comes up a 

million times. At last the schools are trying to 

teach that soapbox liberty and the freedom of 
our fathers may be different 


from search and seizure, from unfair accusa- 
tions, from excessive bail, from unusual pun- 
ishments, from slavery, from abridgment of 
rights on account of race or on account of sex. 
These are the liberties the schools are ob- 
ligated to teach. They are doing it. In 
Scranton last August | heard Rhys Powell, 
the Superintendent, conducting for all the 
teachers lessons on the Constitution, Amer- 
ican Rights and Liberties. New Jersey is 
holding teachers’ institutes in which Di- 
rector Ackerman has the teaching of these 
liberties expounded. More state legislatures 
are passing laws requiring the public schools 
to do this. What American liberty means 
now is being clarified in the minds of the 
young citizens. In Buffalo a boy brings in 
this extract from Fabian Franklin’s recent 
book: “The tree of liberty is less flourishing 
to-day than it was fifty or a hundred years 
ago. Its leaves are not so green, and it is 
not so much the object of universal admira- 
tion.”’ 

“What do you think of it?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Bunk” said the boy, in good Buffalonian. 

“Don’t be so sure,” she said. 

She had the scholars make a list of liberties 
in 1923, 1873, and 1823. You learned that 
the Monroe Doctrine is a proclamation of 
liberty and is fifty years old but flourishing 
still, you learned that slavery has gone, that 
women have been freed from political inferi- 
ority, that the postmaster general has freed 
the letter carriers from party subservience, 
that the famous “gag resolutions” of Con- 
gress are no more, nor the Czarism of the 
speaker of the house, nor the Lusk laws; that 
children are more free from factory labor, 
and workmen from too long hours; but high 
schools can not have Greek-letter fraterni- 
ties and Oklahoma colleges can not teach 
evolution. The vote was that F. Franklin’s 
attempt to show the present liquor law an 
abridgment of liberty does not show it; that 
liberty is as flourishing as it was fifty 
years ago and that even Washington, the 
greatest defender of liberty, drew his sword 
to put down free whiskey. | heard a 
class in New York State debate Frank 
Cobb’s discussion of the liberty the framers 
of the Constitution had in mind. He said, 
in Harper’s last June, that the Fathers were 
afraid of democracy, they dreaded mob rule, 
they put the Senate beyond the reach of dis- 












cipline by the people, they worked out a 
system which has tended to make our de- 
mocracy stagnant. Social equality so far 
as the government is concerned we have; 
a liberty from hereditary tyrants is ours; 
but in so far as freedom in. government is 
concerned we are bound by an ancient in- 
strument outworn and unsuitable. These 
assertions young men of fifteen were seriously 
discussing. Veneration and reverence for the 
nation’s character was evident in some boys, 
in others there was an apparent conviction 
that we must adjust it. The teacher, a 
middle aged, quiet man, put in some searching 
questions here and there. “You may think 
this dangerous,” he said, “I don’t. It is my 
business to train intelligence, not superstition. 
These boys are looking beyond forms and 
systems to the large, righteous purposes of 
government, general welfare, more perfect 
union. If we are to have liberty of speech 
the place to get it, tempered as it must be 
with other American ideals, justice, equal 
rights, domestic tranquility, common de- 
fense, is in the public school.” Liberty to 
permit such discussion is desired by many 
teachers and condemned by many more. 


THE LIBERTY OF SCHOOLMEN HERE AND THERE 


HE Superintendent of the schools of 

Texas, S. M. N. Marrs, told me that he 
finds more liberty in teaching than there was. 
“American liberty,” he said, “is not any 
sort of a notion you may form in your own 
mind. It’s as Washington said a liberty that 
lies between license and unjust repression. 
Individual liberty that encroaches on the 
other fellow’s rights is pleasant enough. It’s 
the public school’s business to supplant it, 
by courtesy, consideration, and willingness to 
give up for the general good. Freedom of 
thought and action that leads to truth and to 
good citizenship is the goal of the public 
school teachers. They are developing it 
more and more.”’ ‘‘Liberty is a sort of fire,” 
said Estabrook of the Ypsilanti Normal 
School. “Too little and your education is 
frozen rigid; too much, it melts into a soppy 
mess.” Superintendent Harris of the Louisi- 
ana schools said to me, “We have been 
teaching liberty from the beginning. It is 
the one biggest blessing that the races of the 
world sought here. We have taught them 
that American liberty means also a robust 
Tespect and veneration for law and order. 
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In “‘ Tissofee,”” Sweet Land of Liberty, where you 

can do as you choose, sit up as late as you choose, 

eat what you want and play what you wish—a 

school girl’s understanding of the national hymn 
and the meaning of liberty 

















Superintendent Knapp of the schools of Highland Park, 
Michigan, is breaking the lock-step by frequent regroup- 
ings. He also is for freedom in furniture 











Liberty as the child conceives it. Park commission- 
ers and family doctors expect the school to civilize it 

















Liberty Hall in one of Superintendent 
Knapp’s schools, Highland Park, Michigan 
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That the teaching has succeeded is to be 
seen in the generous and loyal way in which 
these Americans of foreign birth subjected 
themselves to the discipline of our army 
and fought for democracy.” When | asked 
Thomas Cole and Samuel Flemming of the 
Seattle schools what they are doing, they 
questioned whether any of us had done 
enough. To sing “Sweet Land of Liberty,” 
and. “O’er the Land of the Free,” to glorify 














Community service in arithmetic. Harry Stauffer, head 

of the Franklin School of Newark, New Jersey, has his 

young citizens drill one another on the multiplication 

tables. [t’s noisy and jolly. In time, Harry hopes for 
easier seats for this and similar innovations 

















Muncie boys will work happily all 
day under their own supervision 

















Where’s teacher? Commissioner Butterfield of the New 

Hampshire schools reminds you that if the boys have 

something they can see the use of you don’t have to 
bother with “discipline” 
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the spirit of ’76 is not enough. What the 
pioneers chiefly sought is safe. Don’t let the 
new label, liberty, fool you. Keep the mean- 
ing of it to the American ideal. Don’t let a 
tide of lawlessness which many observers say 
is sweeping over the land flood the schools. 
Brazen violation of a constitutional amend- 
ment, flippant mockery of traffic rules, liberty 
of mobs, is not American independence, it is 
riot. Teach the truth.” 

John Beverige of the Omaha schools recog- 
nizes that we must train the children to 
understand what the liberty the children sing 
about really means. Teacher Belle Harding 
brought to her principal a weird production 
showing this. The children had been asked 
to write and illustrate a composition on “A 
Land I’d Like to Live In.” This child has 
chosen to live in Tissofee, not in Tomasee, 
nor on the Swanee, but in Tissofee, for there 
you could do as you liked; you could sit up as 
late as you chose, eat what you wanted, and 
play what you wished. Mrs. Harding was 
curious. “What is this country of Tissofee?”’ 
“It’s what we sing about, My Country, Tis- 
sofee, Sweet Land of Liberty.” 

Jacob Ross in the Lenox Public School, 
New York, has his idea pretty well balanced 
in a neat poster hung in his class rooms: 


SCHOOL 
IS NOT A PRISON 
NEITHER IS IT A 
PICNIC GROUND 
IT IS AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


These are fair samples of the policy of 
American schools as to liberty. Of the nu- 
merous interesting ways in which they are 
living it, the limits of this story permit ex- 
position of only a few. They ought to in- 
terest the business man, for they are facts 
not theories. The ordinary citizen knows 
little of the present school. The ideas he 
gets from what he sees in print are likely to 
be protests from some sore-head who has not 
taken the trouble to carry his complaint to 
the official who could take care of it or else 
they are attacks of some space-writer who 
knows that knocks make noise, who sets up 
stupidities that used to be, and without visit- 
ing any public school to see what therein is, 
indignantly corrects errors that are nowhere. 
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From the schoolmen themselves | get some 
accounts of ancient tyrannies and the present 
advance of liberty upon them. 

Professor William Lyons Phelps attacks, 
while the Albany Journal, “American Edu- 
cation,” commends him, the oppression of 
forcing high school and college students to 
study algebra and geometry. He calls it 
pure tradition. “For those who have no 
gift for these they are a positive injury.” 
Phelps found them a constant discourage- 
ment and heart-break. He might have spent 
the time, he says, on studies stimulating 
the mind instead of stupefying it. John 
Tildsley so regards the requirement of a for- 
eign language study. Charles Brown finds 
a similar effect from physics. John Francis, 
when Superintendent of the Schools of Los 
Angeles, told me that to force a blind boy 
with clever hands into matching colors in a 
worsted shop is no worse than the traditional 
Eastern-states practice of making a high- 
school course of study and requiring all the 
subjects in that course to be pursued. “It 
is contrary to the spirit of American liberty. 
There are a thousand roads to Washington,” 
he said, “and none is the best. It all de- 
pends on where you start from.” 

“But, if the public school is paid to train 
the American citizen must not that be com- 
pulsory ?”’ 

“Certainly, but only that. Jefferson re- 
quired such a study by every one, but all the 
other offerings of the University of Virginia 
were open to free choice.” 

Edward R. Hewitt tells of the result of an 
investigation made at the request of the 
Japanese Government. They had been spend- 
ing freely in sending youth abroad for train- 
ing. They propounded to the universities 
which had accepted Japanese boys this ques- 
tion: “How can we determine before we send 
him whether a boy is worth the price of his 
education?” All the universities answered 
in their own way, “Give it up,” except one, 
Leyden. A faculty committee went at the 
problem systematically. They drew from 
the library all the biographies of eminent 
men, turned to the pages describing boyhood 
and finally answered, “the only one common 
element in the youth of men who were of the 
greatest use in the world is that as boys they 
had no use for the studies imposed upon 
them.” 

Frank Cody, head of the Detroit schools, 
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William L. Ettinger, Superintendent of Education, New 
York City, considers the public schools an agency of ‘all 


the people organized as government. Favors a judicial 
welcome of new ideas but opposes ramming them down 
teachers’ throats 


in his last bulletin warns against the suppres- 
sion_of liberty, quoting a French schoolman, 
Albert Feuillerat, “In things of the mind the 
American student is too docile. His critical 
sense and his desire for originality are 
blunted.””’ Mr. Edison will have it that the 
lack of guided freedom in selecting interesting 
work is a calamity. “You make the big 
mistake,” says he, “in making them study 
what they don’t like. A subject that doesn’t 
interest is an injury If you keep this dam- 
age up till a boy is fourteen his braifi is im- 
paired forever.” 

William Lewis wrote and Theodore Roose- 
velt praised a book “Democracy’s High 
School”’ to assault the bondage of American 
tax-supported institutions to a list of college 
requirements imposed by entrance boards of 
universities without any regard for com- 
munity problems and citizenship. In the 
way that the weight of the atmosphere de- 
creases as you climb a hill, so does the 
tyranny of colleges decrease as you travel 























Citizens of the Balch School, Detroit, deciding 
a point pertaining to their own conduct 


west. The Eastern Women’s colleges ap- 
pear to the school managers the farthest 
removed from intelligent decisions as_ to 
admission; the endowed colleges, next, Sen- 
ator Ferris says he has hope for the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; but after you cross 
the Missouri River you find the state insti- 
tutions for higher learning saying, “ We recog- 
nise that American life is too complex and 
American youth too varied for a committee 
of college professors to say this and this only 
is the proper preparation for our institution. 
Let the high schools give a reasonable quan- 
tity of worth-while work, and wewill take their 
mature product and carry on as best we can.” 
Whence comes the observation of French 
and English educational visitors that the 
schools of the Middle West and of the West 
are the finest in the world because they are 
“bold and free.’”’ So much for the liberty of 
choice. 


BREAKING THE LOCK-STEP 


HEN you come to the freedom of 
speed you are in the most baffling 
problem that has beset the public schools 

















The Board of Control, Oakland, California, High School: 

President, Commissioners of Finance, of athletics, of 

entertainment, of girls’ affairs, of school publications, 
auditor, and cheer leader 
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since grading and promotion were established. 
On the basis of a list of subjects: geography, 
arithmetic, and others divided into parts, so 
much to be covered every year, the graded 
school hopes to move the children forward 
in blocks of thirty or forty at a uniform gait. 
The general reader knows about this even 
though it is a technical matter. The system 
works on the assumption that there is “an 
average child.” There isn’t. For twenty- 
five years, now, conventions have been dis- 
cussing the lock-step evil. Batavia Plan 
(two teachers in one room), Pueblo Plan 
(one teacher overseeing different rates of 
speed), Budget Plan (Progressive exercises 
in packets—begin any time, finish when you 
can), Group System (one teacher, dividing 
class into several classes), Rapid Advance- 
ment Classes (Bright pupils taken from dif- 
ferent schools and taught by themselves), and 
other inventions, have been to the fore. 
There is now developing the Dalton Plan, 
designed specifically to offset the failure of 
the common graded school. Helen Park- 
hurst, with the aid of Mrs. W. Murray Crane, 
worked out a scheme for better teaching of a 
class of cripples in Dalton, Massachusetts. 
It worked well enough to adapt it to the pub- 
lic high school. The first principle of it, Miss 
Parkhurst says, is liberty. She quotes com- 
petent authority and gives enough cases of 
common experience to justify her claim that 
“liberty is at all ages equally vital to the 
mind and body.” This makes it necessary 
for this survey to mention Dalton. Miss 
Parkhurst’s “liberty’’ seems to all the visitors 
who see her experiment a very human, work- 
able, enjoyable, responsible, active force 
which descends into no sentimentality and is 
clearly under direction. It does break the 
lock-step all to pieces. You go your own 
gait, but you go. The things the manager 
of the school determines are valuable for you 
to work at, are budgeted into portions com- 
plete enough to let you see your daily “some- 
thing attempted, something done.” You 
undertake a “contract.” You and your 
teacher mark your completion of it and of 
your subsequent undertakings on a graphic 
record so that you can see yourself grow. 
Instead of occasional “failure and let it go 
at that,’”’ success is quite within your grasp 
in everything, although you may be longer 
reaching it than your neighbor. No bell 
rings you away from your half-done sum. 
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You go on job by job. You take up the 
work you feel most like at the moment and 
you know the others must be done, too. 
There is no one to nag you. Your teacher is 
taught that learning is naturally an enjoyable 
act. She guides with that idea. Suggestion 
not command is the teacher’s keynote. 
There are norules. The reason Miss Rennie, 
Mr. Dunn, and Mr. Adams, visitors from 
England, give for their introduction of this 
Dalton Laboratory plan there, is that the 
children and teachers have more liberty and 
happiness with it, that it teaches more and 
better, and is no more expensive. Miss 
Parkhurst seems modest enough in her claims 
for it and warns that it is not fool-proof but 
must be run not as a form but with the large 
motive of sympathy and of desire to secure 
its advantages rather than to promulgate a 
system. “It is so much more effective” she 
says, “to supply worth-while desires than to 
cram things down unwilling throats.”’ 


LIBERTY AS AN AID TO MANAGING TEACHERS 


HIS is a good place to venture a modest 

hint to school-board members touching 
on liberty. The imposition of new reforms 
by board resolutions has spoiled a large 
number of valuable improvements. The ex- 
perienced manager’s policy is in what William 
Ettinger, now Superintendent of New York 
City Schools, said to Mayor Mitchel: “Good 
school administration is like good teaching, 
the satisfaction of a wholesome desire. The 
way to get a new thing introduced is to find 
some people willing to try it. Pick some 
principals you know thoroughly. Let them 
understand the purposes and general outlines 
of the plan. Let them try it out. Don’t 
push it on everybody. Wait. Let it grow. 
Crowding it on people unconverted makes 
sullen acceptance and secret opposition. 
Teachers full of fight are an unnecessary 
waste. Sudden enthusiasm doesn’t last. But 
give teachers reasonable freedom and plenty 
of help and they will put over any plan that 
is worth trying.” 


REVISION OF DISCIPLINE FOR COMING CITIZENS 


NE liberty the severest critic of our pub- 

lic schools will recognize as growing is 

in the field we used to know as discipline. 
There was an awful solemnity in education 
that made Brand Whitlock say the school of 


his boyhood was a jail. In 1902 in a girls’ 














Sarah Vance, a 12-year-old citizen of the Prescott School, 

Lincoln, Nebraska, sent us this picture of self-govern- 

ment. It is the noon hour of a winter’s day when 500 
children play freely under their own officers 














Edward Rynearson’s citizens of the Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, put their own library board in charge 














We used to have a teacher-policeman at every corner. 

This is the over-crowded Fifth Avenue High School, 

Pittsburgh, Edward Rynearson, Principal, traffic-policing 
itself 
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high school in New York 26% of the many 
hundred “offence” tickets read “Reported 
to the principal for laughing.”’ 


Last week | 


In 1903 the New York City school authorities disciplined 
a principal for permitting this picture to appear.in a school 
publication 

















But, twenty years later, one of the reprovers was an 
applauding spectator of public school entertainment in 
these costumes 
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saw a teacher display a check slip marked full 
of" L's." 

“‘What’s this’? 

“That’s the number of laughs | was able 
to induce in my English class this month.” 

When | began inspecting schools years ago, 
whenever the superintendent came in the 
children sat erect, expressionless, like Chi- 
nese idols in a joss house. Now the number 
of inspectors who request the children to 
speak all they please while the teacher and 
the visitor are talking over the work, is almost 
100% of my acquaintance. | visited a com- 
mon school assembly in Newark with David 
Corson, the Superintendent. The principal 
had found it necessary to detain the teachers 
for some directions. The children, ranging 
in age from seven to twelve, came in by them- 
selves. A girl set a victrola going. Then 
two boys set up a stereopticon and began a 
lesson in geography. School men who read 
this will wonder why such a common occur- 
rence is recorded. Old boys will wonder 
that such things are possible in school. 

It used to be that schools infringed so op- 
pressively upon the personal liberty of chil- 
dren in the matter of dress that every city 
furnished copy for the funny editor to elabor- 
ate each effort as a rebellion against “the 
sumptuary laws of envious old maids.” Al- 
ways the teacher crusader against bobbed 
hair, powder puff, corsets, or other feminine 
fashions, suffered public ridicule. In Cleve- 
land, Sacramento, Wilkesbarre you would 
think that schools pride themselves in being 
up to the style in girls’ dress. Instead of 
making himself ridiculous by thundering 
against alleged impropriety in costume the 
modern principal puts it up to a council of 
girls and the right thing is done without fuss or 
rebellion. Kellogg, principal of a Rochester 
junior high school, introduced me to a young 
miss, who, as chairman of the school com- 
munity, presides over a committee that sug- 
gests to girls fond of startling apparel that 
the reputation of quiet modesty is more 
valuable to the school than questionable style 
is. This is liberty and self-control. It works 
better than pedagogical prohibition. 

Rochester is but one of a thousand locali- 
ties in which the teacher has willingly sur- 
rendered autocratic rule replacing it by a 
system of codperative government. “We 
schoolmasters,”’ says Ben Comfort of Detroit, 
“have stopped saying ‘my school’; we say 
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‘our school’. Of course we can’t relinquish 
our responsibility unless we want to give up 
our salary. We are paid to see that work 
is done. If the boys and girls do any of it 
as well under their own direction, they should, 
for thereby they get practice in self-govern- 
ment approaching more and more as they 
grow older the usage of the free institutions 
under which Americans live.” 


BODILY FREEDOM 


EXT, will you consider physical liberty? 

I see a surprising change in the gym- 

nastics for girls. The formal, scientific, 
anatomical exercises which used to be a semi- 











Until the last few years, boy, the wriggliest of animals, 

has been confined in rigid rows by school seats screwed 

immovably to the floor. No teacher’s chair is ever 
fastened 

















The New Freedom. Beginning by giving a restless boy 

an ordinary chair. Colonel Moulthrop, principal of a 

Rochester school, devised this furniture. One class is 
studying; the other is ready for blackboard work 


weekly bore to such an extent that half the 
girls would bring excuses for omission of 
them are giving way to what looks like a 
development of the natural movements a 
child indulges when expressing healthy ex- 
hiliration. Valeria Ladd, in the University 
of Minnesota told me the old physical train- 
ing lessons were designed for a wooden Indian, 
and made that out of every physical training 
teacher who used the lessons. Instead | 














Superintendent David Corson of Newark, 
New Jersey, starts self-direction early 


found a beautiful freedom in the new exer- 
cises. I traced much of it to the pupils of 
Florence Fleming Noyes who proposes a 
freedom from the constrained forms of move- 
ment. Her school calls for the spontaneous 
instinctive joy of children responsive to the 
rhythm of beauty. Angelo Patri told me 
this Noyes idea frees and energizes the body 
and generates a liberated mind which can 
be taught anything one wishes to teach. 
From whatever source it comes, the physical 
training of the public schools, as compared 
with its style of a generation ago, is emanci- 
pated. 

Parallel with this is the dissatisfaction 
with the fixed seat. I saw Elsie Jones in a 
Chicago high school preferring the sunny 
end of a hallway in which to hear her class 
because there they could sit in chairs and 
break “the awful rigidity of the rows of 
desks.” John Dewey, twenty years ago, 
when he started his free school, wouldn’t 
manacle it to the conventional seat. The 
old school never screwed the teacher’s chair 
to the floor nor made her use a slanting desk; 
but children who are ten times as wriggly 
we used to put into immovable seats. The 
formality of it made Penrod burst into a 











In 1899 newspapers tried to startle readers by an alle- 
gation that Wadleigh High School girls had been seen in 
bloomers by passers-by. Look at a street scene in 1923 
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Florence Fleming Noyes’s pupils teach that rhythmic ex- 
pression of instinctive freedom is better than wooden 
dumb-bells 


startling yell for relief. Walter Camp demon- 
strates that man is a squirming, stretching 
animal and that good health requires him to 
spread and twist. The old school put the 
boy, ten times more restless than the man, 
into a seat, available for one position. Colonel 
Moulthrop, a schoolmaster of Rochester, was 
called to one of his classrooms. “Can't | 
have a chair for that boy’’? asked the teacher, 
“he’s wriggling and writhing and trying to 
get his back to the light all day long.” 

The Colonel got him a chair and a little 
table. By degrees he had one or two such 
privileges in every room. He experimented 
with various styles until he had in every 
of the forty-eight rooms all the desks sup- 
planted by chairs unfastened to the floor. 
For crippled children he devised wheeled 





THIS DAY PRESENTS THE 
MOST AUGUST SPECTACLE: 
MILLIONS OF FREEMEN VOL- 
UNTARILY BINDING THEM- 
SELVES INTO A SOCIAL 
COMPACT. 


—SAMUEL ADAMS 
PHILADELPHIA, 1776. 











Surrender of personal freedom was an intentional acces- 

sory of American liberty from the beginning. This and 

similar quotations pervade the teaching of the public 
schools 


seats propelled by the occupants. By de- 
grees the movable furniture is working into 
the educational system from both ends. 
College seniors meet their professors in the 
seminar classroom where they sit in chairs 
as at home. Kindergarten rooms discard 
screwed desks. Primary schools follow. The 
mothers’ clubs are asking for movable furni- 
ture in new school buildings. This, too, is 
a new freedom. 


FREEDOM FOR THE TEACHERS OF LIBERTY 


LONG with all this comes a growth of 
freedom for the teacher. The monu- 
mental survey of New York City schools in 
1913 said there wasn’t any freedom for in- 











Weare, New Hampshire, scholars can turn sidewise or 
backs to the light or clear the floor for a physical-training 
stunt 











One of the new “socialized recitations.’ The floor free 

for dramatic representation of the lesson. Principal 

Moulthrop, a Rochester schoolmaster, has no more fixed 
furniture 


itiative and originality. The present Super- 
intendent, Ettinger, says, unless encourage- 
ment be given for this the system ossifies. 

| recall how in 1882, we freshman at Ann 
Arbor looked upon the expulsion of our pro- 
fessor, Alexander Winchell, from Vanderbilt 
University ten years earlier for having written 
“The Preadamites” as an instance of intol- 
erance that had passed away. Rollin Lynde 
Hartt’s narrations in the WorLD’s Work now 
show us to have been some forty years too 
previous. In 1918 Alice Wood, a high school 
teacher in the national Capital, considering 





“There Was a Captain by the Name of Pershing’’ 


it a requisite that a public school should ac- 
quaint the coming citizen with civic prob- 
lems, gave her class the task of looking up 
and discussing Bolshevism. She conducted 
a recitation upon it. The authorities repri- 
manded and suspended her. The teachers of 
Washington drew up and presented a dig- 
nified American protest. 

All the “ public-minded”’ men the Wor Lp’s 
Work questioned, said it is the public school’s 
business to preserve liberty. Lewis in “ De- 
mocracy’s High School” says the oppression 
of corrupt bosses and of special interests in 
its district should be studied in the local 
high school, for the teacher must be the 
apostle of true democracy. The majority of 
our correspondents submit that such a course 
is invitation for martyrdom. | doubt it. 
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Hyde Park High School did it all the time 
William Ray was principal. Washington 
Irving High School did it.. Readers of this 
will ‘write the editors about other schools 
which did or ought to do it. Otherwise, why 
put the nation’s money into education if, 
supported on the mere theory of preparing 
a better citizenry, it dodges the duty and 
devotes itself to academic questions, another 
name for things that do not matter? What 
reason is there why all democracy’s martyrs 
should be confined to the military service? 
Are we to have a public school army devoid 
of adventure and danger? The service has 
been too drab. The braver spirits have 
sought sacrifice in war and nursing. Halos 
have been scarce. A few martyrs’ crowns 
may now be bid for in the cause of liberty. 


“There was a Captain by the Name 
of Pershing” 


A Piece Out of the Annals of the Old Army in the Words 
of First Sergeants Archer and Heffner as Related to 
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ACK in 1902 | was with the field 
mortars. The packet from Man- 
ila dropped us off at a little sea- 
coast town on the north side of 
Mindanao where an expedition was 

being organized to pacify the Moros. The 
officer in charge was a young cavalry Captain 
whom nobody had ever heard of. He was 
one of the promotions just out from San 
Antonio with his troop. We reported to him, 
since the field mortars were attached to his 
command. Soon afterward I asked one of the 
fellows—“ What’s the name of that Captain 
in charge of this shootin’ match’? 

“Lemme see. Guess it’s Pershing. 

“All right, I’ll let it go at that. Might as 
well be Pershing as anything else. ‘Tis all 
the same to me.” 

But it might ot as well have been anybody 
else. 

The first sergeant was Bill Heffner. Finest 
first Sergeant that ever lived—tough as old 
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leather when it came to work, thick set, big 
mustache, big voice, big heart. I can’t imag- 
ine Heffner any younger or any older—but 
just First Sergeant Heffner, first, last, and al- 
ways. What Heffner thought of the “old 
man” was important. He said that Pershing 
used his bean instead of his jaw. So that 
was what all the boys in the troop thought. 
They never had got over the Captain’s first 
inspection, on the first Saturday following his 
assignment to the troop. Heffner tells it: 

“We had lost a damn fine Captain and a 
real soldier in the transfer of R————. The 
boys were in no mood for no upstart to come 
into that reg’lar outfit. But when we heard 
his name was ‘Black Jack’ some of us older 
ones thought there was hope. Some of the 
youngsters were scared. A few of the 
youngest were so scared they said ‘There 
ain’t no new Captain goin’ to get away with 
nothin’ ’round here.’ 

“Well, he came, and we pop-eyed him for a 
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few days without learning a thing. Thenit 
came Saturday inspection and we knew it 
was time for the showdown. 

“| followed Pershing around with a pad and 
pencil. He wore a mask the whole time that 
froze up the boys who faced him, and | knew 
he was playin’ the game right. We came to 
the mess shack. The Captain was in a new 
uniform and white gloves. At the far end, 
Levi—a little Jew cook about five feet high— 
was standing like a grown-up gargoyle star- 
ing at a knot hole. Pershing glanced at 
Levi and then at the pots and pans that hung 
on nails along the sides of the shack. He 
reached up and grabbed a frying pan off its 
nail. He drew one finger in its new white 
glove across the bottom. | said to myself; 
“Man, he’s gone and went and done it’! 
The smudge on the Captain’s glove looked 
like he had found a lump of coal and was bal- 
ancing it on his finger. What do you think? 
He never said a word, but he swung back his 
arm and sent that pan sliding and banging 
along the floor toward cookey. He was 
reaching up for the next pan so he didn’t 
see his little scared trained animal give a 
jump at just the right second to let the pro- 
jectile keep on without collision by his feet, 
but the cook’s eyes never left the knot-hole. 


The same thing was repeated for the next pan 
and the next and the next—until Pershing 
looked as though he had been cleaning a 
chimney with his gloves, and the floor looked 
like a junk shop, and the only things that 
hadn’t changed were the Captain’s expression 


and Levi’s position. This progress brought 
me an’ him within the area of knives and 
blades and points. Pershing looked over the 
collection carefully and his eye fell on the 
big army meat-cleaver, with a blade like a 
razor and heavier than the hoof of a stub- 
born horse. Now, sir, all the time not a word 
had been spoken. 

‘Action speaks louder than words. The 
action was simple. The Captain took the 
cleaver from it’s nail and started to feel the 
edge while he threw a glance at Levi. Well, 
sir, you ought to have seen that little cook 
jump. It was as though he was standing 
on a spring that was suddenly let loose by 
the captain’s look so that it shot him out of 
the door. But the bark of a gun follows 
the bullet close—‘Come back here’. That 
voice went out the door and caught cookey 
from behind and dragged him back salut- 
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ing with both hands 
sir!’ 

‘Pershing waited for him to get calm and 
then said ‘Not this time, but next Saturday, 
NEXT Saturday, if——’ and he looked 
from the cleaver to his dirty gloves and back 
again to the cleaver, then laid it gently on the 
table. 

““A week passed. At the next Saturday in- 
spection it didn’t take two eyes to see that 
boots were shinier, chins smoother and bunks 
neater all through the troop. But when we 
reached the mess shack—here were the pots 
and pans looking like a double row of mirrors. 
We walked through quickly and passed Levi 
staring at the knot-hole. When we got 
outside Pershing said ‘Sergeant, did you see 
any knives and forks?’ — 

“‘No, sir.’ 

“*There was not a cleaver there either?’ 

“No, sir.’ 

“But the pots and pans looked clean?’ 
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“Yes, sir! yes, sir! yes 


Once | was in a room with the Captain, 
when we heard a horse galloping outside on 
the hard road. Pershing thundered “Stop. 
Come here. Who are your” 

“I’m Lieutenant F——of the 
fantry.” 

Then the Captain put his tongue in his 
cheek and changing his tone, he said slowly: 

“Oh, that’s different. That changes the 
matter. | thought it was one of these ig- 
norant cavalry men of mine, who doesn’t 
know enough not to gallop a horse on a hard 
road.”’ 

Maybe that infantry lieutenant didn’t 
slink out of there. 

Now Pershing was in Mindanao. That 
was thought of as the most untamed country 
in the world. The north line in Luzon was 
wild and treacherous, but with troops you 
could fool yourself and call it pacified. No- 
body was ever fooled about the Moros. 

The trouble went way back of our time. 
It wasn’t a new fire kindled by American 
soldiers; but it was an old bed of embers that 
flared up every time anybody looked at it. 
The Moro country was the only part of the 
whole Philippine Islands that the Spanish 
never entirely subdued—except once. Old 
Pedro Arolas did subdue it. 

He was the only Spanish governor who suc- 
ceeded, and no other white man before the 
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days of Pershing was able to put the Moros 
down. Mindanao was reeking with stories 
about Arolas. He ruled for forty-nine years, 
each year he was more fierce than the last, 
until at the age of seventy, when his hair 
was white and his beard was dark brown 
from the juice of huge cigars, he had a repu- 
tation for power just short of the Almighty. 
It was said that in the days of Arolas, Sulu 
was the cleanest town in the world. It was 
as though you said a back alley in the hood- 
lum section of Singapore had once been the 
cleanest street in the world. But Arolas 
ordered the streets of Sulu to be swept twice 
a day, and white sand taken fresh every day 
from under three feet of water to be sprinkled 
on them—“ For,” said he, “if the city is not 
swept twice a day, soon it will not be swept 
once a week.”’ It was said that he even for- 
bade the trees to drop their leaves, and if a 
man was caught throwing down his cigar 
stub he was fined and thrashed. When Aro- 
las was seventy years old he received a visit 
from a Spanish official. The two of them 
were standing in front of the house when a 
Moro horseman rode up, dismounted, and 
handed a message to Arolas. The Spanish 
official began to examine the horse and ad- 
mire its points. Arolas, who was anxious to 
please and also to show off his power, drew a 
pistol, shot the Moro, and gave the horse to 
the official. Now the reason they talked so 
much about Pedro Arolas, was because no 
other man ever kept order among the Moros 
and they couldn’t forget him. 

They are a fierce-blooded race of Moham- 
medans. They use their toes in all sorts of 
uncanny ways. A Moro can pick up things 
with his toes, he holds on by them when he 
climbs a tree; he holds the rope in his toes 
when he sails a boat. When they fight, they 
fight; and the ten year old boy is just as fierce 
as his father. 

There was Mindanao, the biggest island in 
the Philippines, with big rivers and moun- 
tains and lakes and endless forests and—the 
Moros. There was Pershing, who “used his 
bean” but who was unknown outside his 
own troop, sent to Mindanao in charge of a 
storming party, or a punitive force, or an in- 
vasion expedition, or whatever you want to 
call it. Now listen to what happened. 

The first thing Pershing had to do was to 
stop the Juramentados. All the Moros were 
Mohammedans, but the worst and wildest 
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were the Juramentados, the ones who had 
vowed a terrible vow to kill every Christian 
they could find. The worst thing about that 
was that they werenot afraid of death. When 
they were killed by a Christian they sat on 
the right hand of Mohammed and drank out 
of the same gold cup with him. Death was 
meat and drink, the Juramentados went to it 
like you and | would go to dinner. Whena 
Moro was shot by a Christian bullet he went 
to the first heaven, two bullets and he went 
to the second heaven, three bullets and he 
went to the third heaven, and so on up; 
the more bullets, the higher the heaven. 
Single handed a Juramentado would attack 
an armed party. We sent him up in an 
elevator. It is a question which of three 
things drives a man plumb the craziest: 
strong drink, strong drugs, or the fear of hell. 
The Juramentados had the fear of hell to 
start with, on top of that they drenched them- 
selves in pandita, and on top of that they 
loaded themselves with opium. Then they 
were ready for business. By the gods, the 
result was terrible—to see a man like that 
and call him a man! When we first went 
down there, the Juramentados ran amuck all 
over the island; and shooting them didn’t 
stop them. That was what Pershing found. 

The Juramentados were stopped by a very 
easy, simple little ceremony that took about 
half an hour. The number of persons who 
saw that ceremony was limited to officers and 
sergeants and a few corporals. That was all 
that could crowd into a dingy one-room 
saloon. It was the biggest room in B , 
and the night of the ceremony it was the most 
important room in the Philippines. When 
| came in the door a grinning orderly handed 
me acandle. Almost everybody in the room 
(and there were about forty) held a candle. 
That was part of the careful plan, to light up 
the place with a weird confusing light. This 
peculiar glare attracted the attention of the 
whole town. But the natives kept to their 
houses so that in almost every window and 
door could be seen a scared face. American 
troops filled the streets laughing and chewing, 
and a big crowd of soldiers who couldn’t get 
into the room were collected around the doors 
and windows of the saloon. In the middle 
of the room a little floor space about four 
feet wide and six feet long was kept clear. 
The Captain was standing there. He was the 
only one who remained covered, so that now 
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the tall crown of his campaign hat made him 
look taller than any one else in the room. 
He held in his}hand a short bamboo reed, 
like a “swagger stick.” 

“Is the Pig readyr”’ 

“He is just outside the front door.” 

“Are the prisoners ready?” 

“They are just outside the back door.” 

“Bring them in!” 

There was shoving and commotion; while 
some men pushed their way through the 
crowd from the back door. Then some sol- 
diers pushed five wild-eyed little brown men 
into the centre space. These were some cap- 
tured Juramentados. They were sober 
enough now, having been locked up for a week 
until they got over the pandita and the opium. 
But what part of their faces showed under 
the long coils of brown hair that hung down 
like a greasy curtain showed hate. The fear 
of hell was still on them. To guard against 
accidents the hands of the Juramentudos had 
been tied behind their backs. So there they 
stood, hateful but quiet. The Captain made 
them kneel down in a row of five as wicked 
looking men as | ever hope to see. Then 
with a loud command, he said: 

“Bring in the pig”! (That was repeated 
in Moro by an interpreter). 

A little pig was carried in by a sergeant with 
a long face and put down exactly under the 
noses of the prisoners. Then, suddenly, those 
red-eyed, long haired men came to life. They 
scrambled around and drew away, but every- 
where they turned there was a solid wall of 
puttees that happened to be pushing in the 
opposite direction. 

Then the Captain raised his voice so that 
it sounded like the rumbling of heavy guns 
over a bridge, and he chanted. But the 
words didn’t fit the chant which wasn’t 
translated into Moro: 

“Sergeant, bring a sharp knife. Quick, 
before the ‘ladies’ give up. Now make a 
cut in the fleshy part of the pig’s leg and draw 
some blood.” 

All you could hear for a couple of minutes 
was the scrambling of the Juramentados, and 
a kind of snoring sound from the pig. One 
man who was holding the pig said, “damn,” 
when some drops of hot candle grease fell on 
the back of his neck. Then the blood was 
drawn into a tin cup, before everybody’s 
eyes, and the chant started again. 

“Put a few drops on the hands of each 
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prisoner where he will see it, then sprinkle 
them with it.” 

When that blood touched them the effect 
was as though we had cut off their arms and 


legs. The Juramentados shrivelled up, like 
a piece of paper that is burnt by fire. They 
turned gray like ashes, and helpless. | never 


saw such a sudden change come over men. 
The wild-eyed, crazy look was turned into 
hopeless terror. They gave up. They were 
finished. It was all over with them. 
One of the officers turned and said “Cap- 
tain Pershing, you’ve spiked their guns.” 
After that the five Juramentados were 
turned loose. But before they were kicked 
out an interpreter was instructed to “tell 
them that is what happens to every Jura- 
mentado that gets caught after this.”’ 
Pershing did spike their guns. He stopped 
the Juramentados by sprinkling pig’s blood 
onthem. That was much better than bullets. 
The Moros puzzled me from the start. 
What was the idea of the pigs and Chris- 
tians? There was an old padre in B— 
He spoke Spanish and he was about the only 
native that | could chin with. We became 
friends over a can of peaches. Just old Padre 
Tal Placido and |, night after night, all 
alone. He had a full beard and a round 
stomach. He was about as thick through as 
he was tall. I never saw him stand up 
though. He probably could, but he never 
did, and that was no business of mine. 
When | entered his house without knocking 
he was always sitting in a rough wooden chair 
beside a rough wooden table with a jug of 
vino on it. That was brought in every eve- 
ning by the little girl of a neighbor. He 
greeted me with “Aha, Jess’”—pronounced 
like “Chess.”” His voice sounded as though 
it came from the back of a musty cave, and it 
had a muffled sputter, probably because his 
big beard was always in his mouth. It was 
from Padre Tal Placido, that | heard about 
Arolas, and the street cleaning of Sulu with 
washed sand. He told me about the Moro 
country and Lake Lanao and he said no 
white man dared go up there any more. But 
he always balked on the pigs and Christians. 
Whenever | brought up the subject he grunted 
and looked at me in surprise, then he was 
quiet for a minute before starting in on a 
different subject. Finally, however, the night 
came when | heard it. Padre was in his best 
style; midnight past; he asked me to take the 
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jug out and get it filled up fresh. This | did. 
When | set it down on the table it was with a 
bang that spilled some of the vino. He was 
tickled to see the jug so full. I said, “Now, 
Padre Tal Placido, tell me the truth about 
the Christians and the pigs. | must know.” 
He grunted, looked at me in surprise, and 
then said “bueno, this is it.” Then in 
Spanish he told me the following story which 
he said Moros believed: 

Jesus Christ was called Isa by the Moros. 
He was thought of as only a man. He was 
great and powerful as a man, but He was not 
the Son of God. There was a much greater 
man, however. That was Mohammed. He 
was king of the world, and he had a grandson 
and a granddaughter that he was very fond 
of. One day Christ went to call on Mohammed 
at his home. The two of them fell into an 
argument as to which had the most power. 
Finally, Mohammed told Christ to prove 
His power by guessing what he had in a cer- 
tain room, where, in fact, were his grand- 
children. Christ answered that He had no 
wish to prove His power and He would not 
guess. Then Mohammed flew into a rage and 
made a vow that if He did not answer cor- 
rectly, He would pay for it with His life. 
Christ then said: “ You have two animals in 
there different from anything else in the 
world.”” Mohammed replied, “ You are wrong, 
and | will now kill you.” But Christ said, 
“Look first and see for yourself.”” So Mo- 
hammed opened the door and out rushed two 
pigs into which Christ had changed his grand- 
children.” 

No matter what Padre Tal Placido, might 
talk about during an evening, he always got 
around to the subject that was interesting the 
whole world just at that time. What was 
Pershing going to do about the Moros? 
Padre said he couldn’t do anything: 

“No white man will ever go up into those 
forests and hills and come out alive. The 
Sultans got fed up on all white men when 
they had old Arolas. These Mohammedans 
are waiting every day and every night to 
kill you”—and when he said that, the Padre 
shot out his hand, palm up, toward me. 

Then came the ceremony of the Juramen- 
tados. Padre admitted that the El Capitan 
was clever. He could whip devils. But if 
he ever got to Lake Lanao he’d stay there for- 
ever pushing up bamboo. “They say up 
there that Americans grow nice bamboo. 
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Better than Spanish, although the tenderest 
sprouts that ever flavored soup in Sulu were 
pushed up by the household of Arolas after 
the old man shuffled off.”’ 

If | heard that opinion about our chances 
against the Moros every day, Pershing must 
have heard it every ten minutes. But the 
more Pershing heard about the trouble ahead, 
the madder it made him. All this time he 
was studying the Moro language and think- 
ing. He thought so fast that he was about 
five jumps ahead of his command and ten 
jumps ahead of the Moros. 

One morning | met Heffner on the street as 
usual. 

“Morning, Heff.”’ 

“My God! goo’ morning Archer.”’ 

That stopped me. I asked him what he 
had on his mind. Why, “My God, good- 
morningr”’ Heffner said that the Captain 
had asked him to come around to his quarters 
at 4 o'clock that morning. (Reveille was at 
4:30). When he reported there it was just 
breaking daylight. Two horses held by an 
orderly waited in front of the house. They 
were saddled and bridled, and equipped with 
feed-bags, saddle bags, and blanket rolls. 
Pershing gave Heffner some instructions 
about the troop. For a few days Lieutenant 
B—— would beincommand. Then Persh- 
ing went outside to where the horses were 
waiting. He asked the orderly if he ‘was 
ready. Then he said “Mount up. We're 
going to Lake Lanao!” 

Heffner wasn’t worried, but he said he was 
“damn interested.”” So was I, and so was 
the Padre, and so was the command down to 
the last man in the marines. 

Barehanded and single handed Pershing 
captured the jungle; he captured the 
jungle overrun with Mohammedan devils. 
By himself he invaded the terrible Lake Lanao 
country. On the way he met the Sultans. 
He talked each one of them into giving him 
safe conduct through his territory. When he 
got to Lake Lanao he announced that the 
American Army was coming there to protect 
the Moros. Then he jumped on his horse 
and came back to Cagayan for the rest of us. 

We moved up with fighting, but a road 
that was once opened was easier to open 
again. For the next six months a thousand 
men worked felling great trees and cutting 
the famous road fromthe sea-coast at Cagayan 
into the heart of the Moro country. 
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By HENRY 


HERE are two Cape Cods in the 
world, one the picturesque and 
familiar land of toy windmills, 


picnickers and motorists, the other 
the Cape which the sailors see, the 
Cape of the wild, houseless outer shore, the 
countless tragic wrecks, the sand bars and 


the shoals. This unknown Cape begins at 
Monomoy; Monomoy where the silver-gray 
bones of ancient wrecks lie in mouldering 
lagoons; it leaps the open waters of Chatham 
and Orleans, and beginning again at Nauset 
sweeps on, league upon lonely league, to the 
hook of Provincetcwn. 

Beyond the broad swath of the churning 
breakers, lies the North Atlantic, most 
masculine of seas. Now betrayed by a long 
smear of churning water in the outer green, 
now buried treacherously under an unreveal- 
ing tide, off-shore bars lie hid. Standing well 
enough in, the greasy one-stack tramps, the 
fishing schooners coming and going from the 
Georges, the vanishing steel windjammers 
with their Mediterranean or Negro crews, 
the little unromantic “sugar bowls,” and the 
big tugs with their solemn barges linked be- 
hind, all day pass to and fro. 

Once a sailor has picked up Nauset Light 
on his way north to Provincetown, the only 
signs of life he will find along the beach will 
be the coast guard stations and the little 
cottages which the surfmen build about 
them for their families. Thirty miles of the 
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thunder of the breakers, thirty miles of 
Nature in the elemental mood, thirty miles 
where night reveals no welcoming window 
light, and the world vanishes into a darkness 
full of unutterable mystery, keen, moist, 
ocean smells, and thundering sound. 

It is the task of the surfmen to warn 
vessels standing into danger, to rescue them 
and their crews from positions of peril, to 
furnish fuel and food and water to ships in 
distress, and even, should occasion arise, to 
navigate a ship into the nearest port. 

Including the Monomoy and Chatham 
region, the patrols of the outer Cape cover a 
length of fifty wild, breaker-beaten miles. 
The little harbor openings which have been 
mentioned alone break the line, elsewhere 
along it men go south and men go north, 
and station links with station through the 
night. 

There is nothing quite like the night patrol 
of the Cape in all the seaboard world. 

The stations on the Cape stand on an 
average some six miles apart, and house 
a crew of eight men together with the life 
boat and life line cannon used in case of a 
wreck. The men upon patrol, however, do 
not walk from station to station, but to a 
halfway house built in some more or less 
sheltered nook upon the bank. A man going 
south from the Highland station for example, 
leaves a kind of brass ticket to be collected at 
his southern halfway house by a man coming 
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north from Pamet River; a man going north 
from the Highland exchanges tokens with a 
man coming south from Peaked Hill. 

In summer the night patrols go smoothly 
enough, though it is something of an experi- 
ence to walk the beach through a midnight 
thunder squall. The wild flare of lightning 
upon the confused and foaming sea, the organ- 
like note of the drenching rain, the echoing of 
the crashes in the solitary dunes, all these are 
the very properties of romance. But when 
the bitter northern winter descends, each 
patrol is an adventure in itself. It may fall 
to your lot to step out of the station door into 
a February night, cold as the circle of the 
pole and overhung with great unsullied stars, 
a night when the long crumbling line of the 
bank stands. clear against the sky, and the 
frozen sands are good walking under foot; 
it may fall to your lot to force your Jonely way 
through the full fury of a northeast storm 
when the wind is blowing a gale and a tre- 
mendous sea is thundering unseen in a dis- 
solving dark of snow. 

In the depth of winter the steep bank 
becomes a glare of coated ice and sand and 
snow strangely intermixed. Sand covers snow 
till the new surface seems a secure part of the 
land, and then a new snow hides the deceit 
from view. It can be extraordinarily treach- 
erous under foot. 

For days, for weeks even, if the weather is 
miraculously good, the surfmen may ac- 
complish their patrols without untoward 
incident, but any night the luck is liable to 
change and adventures begin. A young 
friend, walking the beach, head down to a 
bruising sleet, suddenly finds himself trapped 
between the ice cliff and the tide, and with 
the breakers sweeping to his encumbered 
shoulders, fights for his life there alone in the 
tremendous dark; another just escapes the 
fall of a great ice-rooted mass of the headland 
by running ahead of it into the sea, and tells 
of it, laughing, too, at the morning’s mess; a 
third slips on the fantastic path up the slope 
to the halfway house, and fights his way with 
numbed fingers to the top. Life in Nature is 
far more a matter of purest melodrama than 
the world believes. 

There are dreaded nights when a certain 
north wind blows directly down the Cape 
carrying everything before it, flying sand, 
fragments of ancient wrecks, cobbles that 
have rolled out of the bank and been caught 
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up by the wind as they fell, barrel staves, and 
stinging spume. 

It was the privilege of the writer to spend 
a part of last winter living and patrolling with 
the Coast Guards of the Cape, and on one 
occasion to go patrolling “through the sand.” 


WHEN THE SAND IS FLYING 


WAS staying at the Race Point Station on 

the back shore of Provincetown. It was 
close upon eight o’clock at night, the lamps 
were lit, the living room was still, and at the 
end of the cleared and covered dining table a 
surfman off duty was reading the day’s paper 
and puffing a quiet pipe. It was so quiet | 
could vaguely hear the scratching of the pen. 
Suddenly this quiet world woke to a faint 
sound, the sound grew of an instant to a dull 
and hollow roaring; a whirl of unseen sand 
swept like sleet against the northern panes. 

“There you are,” called my host through 
his door, “the wind’s changed, and if you go 
on patrol to-night you'll find some sand flying. 
Hear that?” 

A fierce, crystally patter of sand was strik- 
ing at the pane; the hollow roaring had be- 
come a wintry howl. Presently | noticed 
that other sand storms had given the northern 
windows an opaque surface of ground glass. 
At the Race and several other stations there 
are sets of windows which must be renewed 
every single year. 

Then slowly, very slowly midnight came, 
and | dressed to go on a patrol in an old suit 
with socks pulled over the trouser ends, a 
watch cap, and my old navy pea jacket 
snugged round me with a poilu’s army belt. 
The sand takes the surface from oilskins. 
My fellow patrolman, Mr. Morris, was 
clothed in one of those excellent navy wind 
proof suits which are ousting oilskins from 
the Cape; the jumper has a hood attached to 
it and the whole suit has a kind of polar ex- 
plorer air. After looking to see that he had 
his flare light signal safely tucked away, 
Morris threw open the station door. 

The night was bitter cold and overcast, and 
the air was full of the strangest dry hissing 
in the world. Along the frozen strand, and 
through the dead beach grass of the inland 
dunes, loose sand was flying, hissing as it was 
borne along upon the ground. The wind 
was thick with sand; invisible sand that blew 
directly into our faces, struck at our eyes, 
and set us to blinking, blowing, and weeping; 
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it forced its way into the nostrils, it invaded 
the pouches of the ears, it gathered in the 
crease of one’s lips and set one to chewing out 
grit, one’s eyes in gritty anguish all the while. 
Sand and dust of sand began to gather like 
snow in all the hollow creases of our clothes; 
sand sifted down into our boots, sand found a 
mysterious way through our collars and down 
our necks, grit lodged in the eye hollows, in 
the eyebrows, and in the short hairs above the 
ears. And it came to us hissing and stinging, 
the cold, dry crystals falling upon the face 
like the myriad blows of some tiny cruel whip. 

We walked that night along a spectral sea. 
A wind had moved the harbor ice out of 
the hook of Provincetown, and this ice had 
drifted ashore on the outer side. Here and 
there a single cake lay stranded on the beach, 
but the great mass of it had gathered to- 
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gether to form a vague, broad band along the 
shore. It was afloat, and as the outer break- 
ers dived beneath it and coursed ashore, the 
ghostly. mass rose and fell, churning and 
groaning in the cold. Now here, now there 
along it, spectral eyes and slow glows of cold- 
est phosphorescence, appeared, smouldered, 
and died, and our steps kicked phosphorescent 
patches in the sand. Presently my com- 
panion’s sharp and watchful eye saved me 
from stumbling over something on the border 
of the floe. We stooped, sheltered our 
tingling faces as well as we could, and flashed 
on an electric torch. 

A loon crouched there in the hissing and 
mysterious night, its breast feathers matted 
stiff with sand and fuel oil. The oil kills 
the wild fowl by thousands on the Cape, for 
it gums their feathers together when they 
have settled in a pool of it, and allows the 
cold to strike in through openings of un- 
protected flesh. The motionless, calm ray 
of the electric lamp lent an ironic serenity to 
the vast, wild dark, and the dying creature 
lifted its eyes to the white ray, dark un- 
comprehending eyes awaiting something in- 
comprehensible and dread. 

We hurried on, and, coming to a wide turn, 


found ourselves exposed to the full fury of the 
sand. A wind with never a lull or a whirl, 
a wind with the directness of a channeled 
river, roared by us doubling the tiny lashes in 


number and in force. But we luckily had 
but a little taste of this, and soon reached 
the end of the first half of our patrol by Race 
Point light. 

The squat white tower stood close at hand, 


THE WRECKS OF THE CAPE 


The blizzard nor’easters that blow ships directly on the sands 
have strewn the southern shoals and the off-shore bars with 
wrecks which the shifting sands hide, reveal and hide again 
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THE SANDS OF CAPE COD 


“‘Beyond the broad swath of churning breakers 
lies the North Atlantic, most masculine of seas” 


its placid and unearthly beam glancing along 
a length of the bordering floe. One could see 
the cakes rising and falling in great, heavy- 
laden curves, and the ghostly spurts and 
tosses of the water in between. Then 
Morris and | returned to the Coast Guard 
station with the sand at our backs, shook and 
slapped and stamped away as much of the 
sand as we could, and closed the hospitable 
door of Race Point upon the strident, in- 
hospitable world. 


A WRECK UPON THE CAPE 


VER since the early days of European 
exploration, the back shore of the Cape 
has been feared by mariners. The vast shoals 
to the south, the off-shore bars to the north, 
the blizzard nor’easters that blow ships 
directly on the land, all these have strewn the 
outer shore with wrecks. To this day the 
sands hide and reveal and hide them again. 
It is an easy enough thing to say that the 
day of the great wrecks is over. Yet one of 
the greatest disasters in modern maritime 
history occurred on the Cape as recently as 
the first year of the war, and the winter of 
1922 to ’23 saw wreck follow wreck upon the 
shore. But coast guard crews have seldom 
been called to such a battle as was theirs on 
that bitter winter morn of February 17, 1914. 
On the night of the 16th a nor’nor’west 
wind, the wind which brings the snow and 
cold, had been blowing squally gales, and a 
heavy fall of powdery snow was blowing about 
upon the moors. The sea was running high, 
running to the very foot of the frozen bank, 
and the broad beach was but a mass of break- 





THE FASCINATING AND DESOLATE DUNES 


That furnish the stinging ammu- 
nition for the artillery of the wind 


ing waves and foam. Through the wild 
night, fighting his way through the thickets of 
beach plum, the bitter wind, and the snow 
smother whirling in the dark, went the patrol, 
Joseph Francis, a surfman from Cahoons. 
The dawn began to pale, and presently 
Francis made out a large square-rigged bark 
stranded in the breakers some two hundred 
and fifty feet from shore. The vessel was 
thick with ice, the seas were breaking over 
her, flinging spray as high as the crosstrees, 
and this spray was freezing where it fell. In 
the main rigging were the indistinct figures of 
the crew 

The wreck was the Italian steel bark Cas- 
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tagna bound for Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
with a cargo of fertilizer from the Argentine. 

An ill chance of the sea had dogged her. 
Twice had she picked up Boston Light, twice 
had nor’west gales blown her out into Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Lying off the coast bewildered 
in the flurrying gale, her barefooted Italian 
crew exhausted and ill-prepared for our 
northern weather, the second storm had 
wrecked her on the Cape. Her anchors and 
anchor gear were iced solidly in, her rigging 
was a mass of ice, and the sails she displayed 
were but glassy gray sheets of ice solid as so 
many boards. 

Doomed, and so tragically helpless that she 
made neither sign nor sound, the great bark 
lay in the thunder of the breakers, now 
vaguely glimpsed, now lost in the snow 
squalls blowing from the moors. 

A little after five o’clock the news of the 
disaster reached Cahoons, and from there the 
tidings were telephoned to the Nauset sta- 
tion eight miles to the south. The Castagna 
lay at the southern end of the Cahoons 
patrol, close to the halfway house used by 
Nauset and Cahoons. Realizing that the 
life-saving apparatus would have to be 
carried overland along the moors, Captain 
Tobin of Cahoons and Captain Walker of 
Nauset arranged to divide the load. The 
wreck lay a good four miles from either house, 
four miles of nor’west squalls, and deep, un- 
broken snow upon a wild, uneven waste. 

Each station kept a horse to pull its heavier 
apparatus to the beach, and these poor 
creatures were presently harnessed to their 
loads and urged to their hard but necessary 
task. Tugging, pushing and trudging on as 
best they could, the crews arrived by seven 
at the wreck. The snow squalls were petering 
out, but the buffeting wind still shrilled under 
the ragged sky, and the ebbing sea was still 
a vast width of rollers, seething white with 
foam. Fierce currents of tide, stirred by the 
long-shore wind, were moving underneath 
the surface fury; it was a sea in which no 
boat could be launched, or being launched 
could live. 

Sea after sea burst and poured from the 
Castagna’s deck. There were faint yells 
from aloft as the greater seas swung in out 
of the storm and came rolling down upon the 
ship. 

Working as fast as they could in the tumult, 
the coast guards set up their life-saving appar- 
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tus on an edge of the beach left bare by the 
ebbing tide. Then, like the opening crash 
of a battle, the life-saving cannon fired its 
first thin line across the width of sea. 

The shot was a good one and passed well 
aboard, but the men in the rigging strangely 
made no attempt to get the cord. The fact 
was that the barefooted men on the mast were 
clad only in cotton trousers, shirts, and thin 
coats, and that the hands and feet of those 
who were not dead were but lifeless and un- 
wieldy clods of ice. With the sailor’s instinct 
“to get out of the water,” the crew had 
scrambled aloft the minute their vessel 
struck. A second charge remained likewise 
unattended. Two men suddenly dropped 
“like ripe plums” into the confusion of the sea. 

A figure moved in the rigging and a great 
powerful giant of a young seaman, Nils 
Halverson his name stands on the book, was 
seen to work off his coat, and wrap it round 
the mess boy who was dying in the cold. 

The cannon now crashed a third defiance 
at the sea, and this third line fell nearer to the 
men. Frozen as they were, the giant and 
one or two others descended to the breaker- 
beaten decks, and managed to secure the 
line. But knots cannot be made with frozen 
fists big as boxing gloves, and all stood as it 
did before. 

More than ever now all depended upon the 
guards. The crew of the wreck were unable 
to help themselves in any way. 

It was now nine o’clock and the sea had 
dropped enough to permit an attempt at the 
launching of the boat. The task was one of 
cruelest difficulty, and it was only after 
several hard battles and a show of finest 
courage and boating skill that the coast 
guards’ vessel was tugged to the Castagna’s 
pouring side. Two of the crew of thirteen 
had perished overside, two were dead in the 
rigging, their faces and bodies glassing over 
in strange mummy shrouds of ice, a third lay 
dying in the racing waters of the deck. The 
eight left alive, forlorn, swarthy Giovannis, 
Giuseppes, Angelos, and Carlos were in 
terrible condition. But to this day they 
tell of how the big man, refusing aid, walked 
to the near shelter on his frozen feet, his 
great frozen hands held out a little from his 
sides. The lad he had tried to help was 
dead. 

After receiving skilful first aid from their 
rescuers, the crew of the Castagna were 
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hurried to a Boston hospital, one to die there, 
others to suffer amputations. And from the 
hospital and the kindly care of the Sisters of 
Mercy, these tragic children of the sea dis- 
appear into the world again, Heaven alone 
knows where. 

On the following morning those who went 
aboard the ship found the Captain’s cabin 
to be reasonably secure and dry. Had the 
crew taken refuge there, instead of in the 
rigging, they might possibly have all been 
saved. The fire was out in the stove, buta 
tiger cat was waiting for its rescuers, and a 
silent, wet canary stood in a tarnished cage. 
The bird soon died, but the cat lived out the 
rest of its eight lives on a Truro farm. 

The captain of the vessel had been one of 
the two figures to drop into the sea. His body, 
curiously preserved in some unaccountable 
manner, suddenly appeared two years later, 
twelve miles away in the marshes of Orleans. 
And this is one of the mysteries of the Cape. 
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The rescue of the men of the Castagna by 
the crews of Cahoons and Nauset does honor 
to the great traditions of the guard. It wasa 
feat which called not only for daring and 
skill, but also for resourcefulness, persever- 
ance and endurance. Toward the end of the 
struggle Captain Tobin of Cahoons, over- 
come by the long strain, toppled into the 
waves and was himself in gravest danger. 

At low-course tides, the wreck may still 
be seen. Being built of iron, her sides have 
rusted and fallen in, but bow and stern rise 
twisted and black above the waves. Her 
steep spars lie beside her where they fell. 
On a sunny summer day when the rollers 
advance up the beach in the face of a south- 
west wind, and the sharp, musketry-crack 
and deep-voiced roar of the breakers travel 
down the empty sands, nothing remains to 
tell of the Castagna and her men. 

A sandspit of marshland and low dunes, 
some twelve miles long and scarce two 














THE LAST STAND 
Old wrecks that finish out their lives resisting the cannonading surf 
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thirds of a mile wide, runs south into the 
Atlantic from the elbow of the Cape, its sea- 
ward rim continuing the line of the great 
beach to the north. East of it and south, 
far flung into the sea, lie the great shoals 
of the Cape, Bearses, the Stone Horse, the 
Handkerchief, Great and Little Round, 
Shovelful, and Pollock Rip. No tide uncovers 
them, but on clear, sunny days, from the 
watch house at Monomoy Point, their place 
is marked by vast, vague mottles of yellow- 
green lying on the water with fierce blue- 
black rivers of tide running high between. 

At the end of the dunes, on a table land of 
sand that might be the very end of inhabited 
world, stands the Coast Guard Station of 
Monomoy Point, watching over ship and 
shoal. 

There are strange regions in the world 
where a brooding melancholy dwells, regions 
where much that is tragic in the lives of men 
seems linked with a tragic something in the 
world. The ancient Roman towns of the 
Adriatic, now far from the shrunken sea, 
and slowly sinking into marshes that once 
were ports, are haunted thus, but in our own 
new land, this sense of ruin in a ruined world 
is all unknown. Yet you will find precisely 
this at Monomoy. The dreadful lonely quiet 
of the place, the haunting memory of the 
great wrecks of the shoals, the thin piping 
of sea birds in the scummy marsh, the end- 
less cataract chatter of the shoaling seas, all 
these weigh with a strange solemnity upon 
even an unimaginative mind. 

Tales of wrecks upon the shoals have some- 
thing of this uncanny character. I recall a 
story which -my friend Mr. Tarvis of the 
Highland Station told me as | sat talking with 
him one quiet winter night. He had spent 
some time at Monomoy Point. 

“There was a schooner called the Mary 
Rose, and she was missing. There had been 
a storm on the shoals about the time she was 
due to go through, but nobody at the station 
had a sight of her, though we kept a sharp 
lookout on what we could see of the shoals. 
When you can see off in stormy weather, all 
the shoal water to the east and south is one 
big boiling smother of white. When the 
weather cleared, | had the morning watch, 
and | was up in the watch house, standing at 
the open window, looking over the shoals 
through the telescope. Pretty soon | saw 
something sticking up out of the water that 
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looked like a schooner’s topmast. The cap- 
tain was with me so | said to him to come and 
take a look, and he thought we ought to go 
out there and see what it was. So the Cap- 
tain and | took the big dory and rowed out 
there, and it was this missing schooner, the 
Mary Rose. She was sitting right on the 
bottom on even keel, just the topmast of her 
showing above the waters, her hoisted sails 
moving a little down below there in the sea. 
The water was clear and you could see her 
deck and her dories all lashed in. They 
never found what had happened to her, never 
found even one of the bodies of the crew. 
Pretty soon she began to settle in the sand, 
her topmast broke off or went under the 
water, and that’s the last we saw of the 
Mary Rose. 

A land of utter loneliness, a land of lagoons 
opening and closing to the sea, of marshes 
sunken in the dunes and afloat with scum 
thin and black as watery tar, marshes in 
which the hulks of ancient wrecks are slowly 
rotting with the years, a No Man’s Land of 
the long and endless war of the ocean with 
the earth. Strange things lie in those shift- 
ing sands, wreckage washed up from the 
shoals; the carcasses of innumerable birds 
killed by the fuel oil and ravined by the 
skunks; great, queer Southern - looking 
shells. 

In the summer time there is a tiny settle- 
ment of Chatham fishermen at the point, but 
when winter comes, the dozen weather-beaten 
huts and shacks are deserted and the men of 
the station are left to their own pursuits. 
All along the Cape they regard Monomoy 
Point as “the end of creation,” and surfmen, 
married men in particular, do not like to be 
sent there. But youngsters of the gunner 
and roustabout type seem to get accustomed 
to life there, and make out very well. 


LAUNCHING THE LIFE BOATS 


USED to discuss the method of landing 

the life boats with my friends at Nauset 
who keep a dory on the beach in which they go 
through the surf to the off-shore fishing 
grounds. Mr. Henry Daniels, surfman num- 
ber one at Nauset, is known along the great 
beach as one of the crack boatmen of the 
Cape. 

And this is the way they do it. 

When there is a wreck in the surf and the 
lifeboat must be used, the first thing to do 
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A RUM RUNNER ASHORE 


The Cape takes its toll from all kinds of ships that sail the sea 
from the old-fashioned coal cargoes to the new style of rum cargoes 


is to watch for a favorable opportunity and a 


favorable spot. The big waves break upon 
the beach in threes. This is not a superstition 
but a fact. When the third giant wave has 
thundered ashore and there is a small sea as 
far out as possible, then watch for the good 
moment and seize it when it comes. The 
three elements of success, once you have left 
the beach and are in the surf, are headway, 
speed, and strength. It is tremendously 
important to have powerful, skilful men in 
the bow. The captain steers. The difficulty 
lies in holding the boat bow on to the break- 
ers, the undertow and the sweep of the surf 
tend to make the boat broach too, and if this 
happens over she goes. Sometimes just as a 
big wave looks as if it were about to crash 
down into the boat, headway and strength 
will save the day. Landing? Oh, there’s 
the hard part of it; landing a lifeboat is 
much more difficult than launching it. The 


thing to try to do is land as naturally as 
possible. If you let the sea run away with 
you, there'll be a spill. If a boat is badly 
handled, the surf will rush her in with her 
bow tilted up in the air, and then tip her 
clean over when she strikes the sand. You 
see once you are under way coming ashore, 
you have got to go somewhere. A _ well 
handled boat comes ashore with the sea about 
amidships, then your bow is neither tilted up 
or down but lies in a natural position. And 
in coming ashore, just as in going out, you 
do your best to pick a favorable time. 

There was recently a rather amusing case 
at Pamet River. A steamer journeying to 
New York from a port on the Great Lakes had 
suddenly and mysteriously developed boiler 
trouble while off the Cape, and sent a crew 
ashore to summon a tug. The ship was slowly 
drifting along, for her shallow length of 
anchor chain was never meant for the old 
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ocean, and her anchors were trailing like 
fish hooks overside. 

Boiler trouble? These innocent lake folk, 
accustomed to filling their boilers with water 
from the lakes, had been taking in water from 
the salt sea. They had been taking it reg- 
ularly, and the salt in the boiler tubes had 
done the rest. 

And this is remembered as a very good joke 
on fresh water sailors all over the Cape. 

“The service is not what it used to be,” 
says the voice of the Cape. “Because re- 
cruits do not present themselves, less im- 
portant stations have been practically closed 
and their crews distributed among vitally 
important posts, casual ‘substitutes’ are to 
be met with everywhere, and the guard has 
had to accept young boys who hardly know 
one end of an oar from the other. Every- 
body here knows that if things keep on getting 
worse, it will be the end of the guard.” 

This local impression is a just one. The 
great service of the Cape is in genuine danger, 
a danger which deserves close national atten- 
tion. Let us survey conditions. 

To begin with, the coast guard service of 
Cape Cod is not one for which any casual 
good lad will do. If you want a real surf- 
man, you must begin with a man who is 
used to seeing surf, and knows what to ex- 
pect in the morning when a northeaster has 
been howling through the night. I do not 
aim at being melodramatic when | say that 
the sight of the violence of the surf in a big 
storm is one which takes the heart out of a 
stranger. Moreover, a surfman should be 
one who has grown up with boats, and has a 
kind of instinct for their ways. 

A second point awaits consideration. The 
coast guard cannot enlist, use, and dis- 
charge its men in the free manner of the 
Army and the Navy. It takes years for a 
man to know his work and the conditions 
at his station. The endless tricks of the 
wind and tide, the behavior of the sea in 
various storms, the mysteries of the under- 
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tow, all these are learned only through long 
experience. Your good surfman is no casual 
recruit, here to-day and gone to-morrow, but 
a sensible, steady family man who has made a 
fine and honorable life-work of his service 
in the guard. The guards of whom | have 
written are of this type; they are men who 
have been in the guard for years, and are 
standing by it because they are full of grit 
and courage. 

The men whom the service needs are to be 
had. There are many men who would like 
to go into the guard if they could do so and 
take care of their families. But how can a 
married man expect to bring up a little family 
according to American standards on a salary 
averaging between seventy and eighty dollars 
a month? Moreover, the service is hard on 
clothing, while the allowances for uniforms 
and warm apparel are scant. 

Your steady man will not enlist because he 
cannot enlist. You cannot get the right 
man for the wrong amount of money. The 
surfmen have a subsistance allowance, it is 
true, but food is dear these days. 

At all the great stations you will find the 
old-timers trying to make the best of it in the 
most gallant way. Most of them have fami- 
lies, and it is a hard, hard fight. And little 
by little, the old-timers drop out, the casual 
substitute comes, and the roustabout young- 
ster. Of some of the latter class, the less said 
the better. 

The service of patrol upon the Cape is 
genuinely heroic, and its fine traditions are 
rich in honor. Surely a great Nation will 
not allow a great national service to fall into 
the pit of evil days? “The laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” If cities and towns can pay 
firemen and policemen adequate - salaries, 
the Nation ought to be able to pay such salar- 
ies to a handful of surfmen! 

Through starlight or buffeting storm, the 
yellow lantern will shine to-night along the 
beach. The man who carries it is well 
worthy of aid. 
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The Merit Sys- 


By FRANK R. KENT 


WARD executive is 
a promoted pre- 
cinct executive 
who has fought 

his way up. 

Just as the precinct ex- 
ecutives form the broad 
base upon which the whole 
machine rests, the ward ex- 
ecutives constitute a com- 
pact ring of field command- 
ers. They are the active 


and powerful lieutenants of 


the boss. But they are not 
the creatures of the boss. 
That seems a contradiction 
in terms, but it is the only 
way to describe the situa- 
tion. They go along with 
the boss, take his orders, 
run his machine, and hang 
tightly together because 
that is the way the game is 
played, that is the way to 
get the most out of it, and 
because it is essential to 
them to have a leader and 
because there is no nourishment in playing a 
lone hand in politics. 

Nobody gives the ward executive his 
position of ward leadership. He wins it. 
Officially, he is, in some cities, elected by the 
party voters of his ward in the primaries, and 
in others he is named by the state central 
committee, of which the boss has control. 
Actually he is elected or appointed because he 
is the strongest man in his party in the ward. 
It is obvious that if the strongest man is ig- 
nored and a weaker one appointed, he cannot 


position. 


‘SONNY’ MAHON, THE DEMO- 
CRATIC BOSS OF BALTIMORE 


Who rose from ward boss to his present 

In nearly every city the boss 

rises by his merit in politics from the 

precinct leadership up through the ward 
to the head of the city organization 


last. The strong man just 
sits tight and beats the other 
fellow in the next primary. 
And then he has got to be 
recognized. The machine 
cannot run a ward with an 
executive who cannot carry 
it. The fact is that every 
ward executive, just as 
every precinct executive, 
holds his position because 
he has the strength to hold 
it and for no other reason. 
No one can give him his job. 
He has got to get it himself, 
and he can hold it just so 
long as he has the strength 
to hold it and no longer. 

Political machines do not 
believe in civil service re- 
form in city or state gov- 
ernments, but they them- 
selves are founded, built, 
and run on the merit sys- 
tem. Efficiency is the test 
from top to bottom. The 
executives never reach 100 
per cent. efficiency. Most of them do not 
average 50 per cent. but, the sure thing is that 
when a rival in precinct, ward, or district 
develops and grades higher in efficiency, they 
give way. 

Most precinct executives are content to 
be precinct executives indefinitely, but the 
fighters among them are not. The abler, 
more aggressive, livelier types want pro- 
motion. They know that nearly every city 
boss in the country started in a precinct. 
“Charlie” Murphy, of Tammany Hall, did. 
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Croker did. George B. Cox, of Cincinnati, 
did. John J. Mahon and “Frank” Kelly, 
in Baltimore, did. But his immediate goal is 
to be executive of the ward. That is the next 
step. The way to that is by acquiring 
strength—which means friends—in other pre- 
cincts besides his own, by making alliances 
with other and less ambitious and capable 
precinct executives, and by waiting for the 
opportunity to grab the ward executiveship 
when the time comes. 


WARD BOSS HAS REAL POWER 


OW, the ward executive is an important 
political personage. He has real power. 
The average ward embraces from 14 to 20 
precincts and includes from 8,400 to 12,000 
voters. It covers a considerable area. It 
has a greater population than many counties. 
In this territory, so far as his party organiza- 
tion is concerned, he is a little king. What 
he says goes. He selects and appoints the 
precinct executives, and he is just as careful 
to pick men who can carry these precincts as 
the boss is to pick ward executives who can 
carry their wards. 

The foundation has got to be solid or the 
whole structure tumbles down, and the pre- 
cinct executive is the foundation. The pre- 
cinct executive never sees the boss and keeps 
away from the City Hall except in his capacity 
of a municipal jobholder. The ward execu- 
tive, however, not only reports to the boss 
directly and sees him nearly every day, but he 
goes to the City Hall himself, deals with the 
department heads, competes with other ward 
executives for jobs; can get, on occasion, to the 
Governor or Mayor if they belong to his party 
and he is recognized asa political factor. He 
takes care not to get his linescrossed with those 
of the boss, does not “butt in” when it would 
“sum up” the game, and lets the boss arbi- 
trate when there is trouble—but he cruises 
around politically with considerable inde- 
pendence, and always with an eye out for the 
interests of himself and his ward. They are 
the same thing. 


1,300 VOTES IN HIS CONTROL 


AKE an average ward of 18 precincts. 
If, as has been shown, each precinct ex- 
ecutive is worth a minimum of 65 primary 
votes, the executive of the ward, whose men 
they are, is automatically worth approxi- 


mately 1,100 votes. This does not allow for 
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his personal strength, which is a good deal 
more than any two precinct executives. 
Otherwise he could not have risen to ward 
leadership. The average ward executive is 
worth personally and irrespective of his pre- 
cinct executives’ strength an average of 200 
votes through his family connections, his po- 
litical pull and prestige, and the number of 
persons for whom he has done favors. This 
places back of the ward executive practically 
1,300 party votes. It is enough to make him 
a very real and respected political factor. 

The political rewards, perquisites, and privi- 
leges of the ward executive are very much 
greater than those of the precinct executives. 

In the first place he holds a much better po- 
litical office than the precinct man. He is 
sometimes a police magistrate, or the head of 
a department at the City Hall, or a deputy 
court clerk, or a member of the City Council 
or Board of Aldermen, or a member of the 
Board of Election Supervisors, or its chief 
clerk, or a state official of some sort, or he 
is the paid secretary of some state board. 
Eight out of ten of them are on the public pay- 
roll in some capacity at a salary that will 
range from $2,000 up to $7,000 or $8,000. 
Occasionally the ward executive is in the con- 
tracting business, or the bonding business, or 
sells supplies of some sort, and his political 
pull with the boss and at the City Hall is a 
big help financially to him. Sometimes he is 
a lawyer who uses politics to build up a crimi- 
nal practice and who is always in the police 
or traffic or municipal courts. 


GETS BIG SLICE OF ELECTION MONEY 


HEN, too, he gets a better slice of the 

campaign funds than the precinct man. 
Before every primary and every general elec- 
tion day there is a distribution of money for 
election expenses. It usually is given out the 
Saturday before the election.. The ward ex- 
ecutive gets his from the boss. When the 
time comes he goes to the boss and is handed 
the money for his ward. Always it is in 
cash and usually in $1 or $2 bills. 

The amount varies. In some wards, where 
money can be used effectively, it is very much 
larger than in others. The boss knows how 
to grade them and does it. In an average 
primary or general election contest in which 
there is an average amount of money the 
average ward executive will get from the boss 
about $500. In some wards this will be cut 
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A STATE LEGISLATURE IN SESSION 


The representatives of the people who levy taxes and spend the public 
money, most of whom are picked as candidates by the ward executives 


In others it will run all the 


to $200 or $300. 
way up to $1,000. 


HANDLES MONEY AS HE PLEASES 


HAT the ward executive does with 

this money is his own business. Usu- 
ally he can “salt down” a fairly good part of 
it. But he is expected to carry his ward in 
the primaries, and he is expected to measure 
up to a certain standard in the general elec- 
tion. In the general election it is a matter 
of percentage. The boss knows exactly what 
each ward, under normal conditons, ought to 
do in both primary and general election. It is 
his business to know. If the ward executive 
falls much below the percentage of the vote 
he is expected to deliver, the boss wants to 
know why. Something has gone wrong. 
Either he did not spend the money he was 
given, or he has lost his grip on the ward, or 
he “laid down” or “sold out.” When his 


ward slumps he has to have an airtight alibi 
or he is likely to be thrown out in the cold. 
The boss cannot hold on to a ward executive 
who does not “deliver the goods.” 

One of the greatest assets of the ward ex- 
ecutive is his ward club. 

These clubs flourish all over the country. 
There are probably 2,000 of them thickly 
scattered about in the cities with a population 
of 50,000 and upward, and having, perhaps, a 
combined membership of more than 1,000,000. 
Each one has its own individuality, but in the 
main they are so much alike that a club in San 
Francisco cannot be distinguished from one in 
Jersey City. Evenly divided between the 
two dominant parties, there are not many 
wards in any section without their two ward 
clubs. 

The multitude of voters who take no 
active interest in politics, and vote, when 
they do vote, perfunctorily, have not the least 
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conception of what these clubs are, of their 

influence, or even, except in the vaguest way, 

of their existence. Yet they are a very vital 

part of the life of every city in the country. 
While they are basicly political, with a 

‘membership confined to party people, they 

are run largely on a friendly, neighborhood 

basis, and the effort is to make them the social 

as well as the political centre of the ward. 

‘All Democrats are eligible for membership 

in a Democratic club and all Republicans in a 

Republican club. There is no 

other requirement. And it is 

not necessary to be a ma- 

‘chine Democrat or Republi- 

‘can. Youare just as welcome 

!as an, ihdependent Democrat 

‘or Republican, and, if you 

have the strength, you can 

oust the organization from 

control of the club just as you 


could, if you were strong enough, oust it in 
the ward. 

The effort of the ward and precinct leaders 
is to get on the rolls of the club as many party 
people as possible. The dues are so low as 
to be nominal. The standard rate is 10 
cents a week or 50 cents a month, but nobody 
is ever dropped from a ward club because he 
does not pay his dues. The membership of 
the average club is between 400 and 600. 
Of this number there will probably be about 

110 or 120 who regularly pay 
dues. These include all the 
precinct executives and office 
holders and some others, but 
the bulk of the membership in 
all these clubs. pay_nothing. 
Yet they have the same priv- 
ileges and stand just as well 
as those who pay. 
Usually the ward executive 
is the treasurer of the 
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club. All his political 
conferences are held 
there. It is there he 
meets his precinct ex- 
ecutives, distributes the 
precinct money on elec- 
tion day, and holds the 
organization meetings for 
endorsement of the ticket. 

In all the clubs there 
is a pool table, card 
room, reading room, a 
big room for meetings, 
and a bar. In the old 
days, the bar was a big 
source of revenue. Now 
nearly every club in the 
country has gone in for 
“home-brew” and there 
is keen competition in 
many cities for the repu- 
tation of being the best 
“home-brew” club. This 
“home-brew,’’ of course, 
is sold without a license 
and helps support the 
club. In most clubs there 
is a nightly poker game, 
out of which there is a 
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CHARLES T. MURPHY AND HIS WARD CLUB 


The upper floors of the building show the old Anawanda 
Club, the centre of Murphy’s power when a ward boss 


for the benefit of the 
club. Some of these 
games degenerate into 
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The Ward Boss’s political headquarters. 
Basically political, nevertheless these 
clubs are run on a friendly and neigh- 
borly footing. They are found from 


real gambling, but they are 
mostly for a small limit, and are 
simply the kind of games that 
go on in every social club in the 
country. 

It ought to be clearly under- 
stood that these clubs—the 
great majority of them—are 
distinctly not tough. They are, 
for the most part, orderly and 
decent. They are neighborhood 
gathering places where men can 
meet, hear the latest gossip, 
exchange political views, play 
pool or cards if they like, or just 
loaf. 

Once in a while the city boss 
will visit the ward club and 
everybody gets a chance to see 
the celebrity. And during the 
campaigns the candidates for 
mayor or for governor will come 
out one night and speak. 

The ward executive keeps con- 

















THE EXTERIOR OF A 
POLITICAL CLUB 


These clubs give to ward pol- 
itics substance and respecta- 
bility and a pleasing social 
aspect. They form an invalu- 
able meeting ground for the 
ward executive and his people 
and constitute the centre of 
political activity 


WARD CLUB 


coast to coast and possess a combined 
membership of more than 1,000,000 
about evenly divided between the two 
dominant parties 


trol of the club machinery just 
as he does the ward machinery. 
He dominates the board of gov- 
ernors, directs its political func- 
tions, provides the entertain- 
ments, watches its finances, and 
he brings in, as contributing 
members, people outside the 
ward who are his friends and 
want to help him along or stand 
well with him. 


PURPOSE OF THE CLUB 


HE value of the club politi- 

cally to the ward machine 
is obvious. It gives it a home. 
It gives it substance and re- 
spectability and a pleasing social 
aspect. The strength and power 
of the ward executive is often 
measured by the popularity and 
prosperity of hisclub. It makes 
it easy for him to see his people 
and provides a place where his 
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HOW THE CAMPAIGN FUNDS ARE SPENT 


The distribution of funds for election expenses usually takes place on the Saturday before the election. 


The ward 


leader gets his slice from the boss and while he may “salt down” much of it, he must spend enough to carry his 
ward in the primaries 


people can always see him. He is at the club 
almost every night. He would be at a loss 
without it as the centre of his activities. 
Through it he can without trouble keep his 
finger on the pulse of every section of his 
domain—know exactly what the people in 
every precinct are saying and thinking, check 
up on the reports of his precinct executives. 

It is through the ward club that the 
“word” is sent down the line when the ma- 
chine candidates are chosen. It is through 
the ward clubs that the machine formally 
endorses and gets behind its candidates, and 
it is the ward clubs that swing in back of the 
ticket when the time comes to line up. They 
are a tremendous machine asset. 


So far we have described the kind of man 
the ward executive is, the way he works, 
the tools he uses, and the constituent parts of 
his ward machine. We have explained his 
relationship with the boss, how he gets to be 
the ward leader, what he gets out of it, and 
his relative strength. 

We now come to the most vital thing about 
him—the thing which it is important for every 
voter to clearly understand, the thing which 
makes of him a far-reaching force that affects 
every citizen of his state—namely, his power 
to select candidates. 

In nearly every city the legislative dis- 
tricts and the councilmanic districts have 
been so arranged as to allot to each ward one 
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It is the ward leader’s business to hold his ward and his slice of the election funds is supposed to be spent in the 


most judicious method to secure that end. 


A boss cannot hold on to a “ slipping”’ ward executive and for the 


latter to hold his ward he must hold his personal as well as political friends 
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representative in the lower branch of the City 
Council or Board of Aldermen. These dis- 
tricts also allot, as a rule, one State Senator 
to each group of six wards and one member 
of the higher branch of the City Council in 
cities where there are two branches. It also 
works out that the Congressional districts in 
cities usually include about the same number 
of wards, which, under the law, are entitled 
to choose one Congressman. 


WHERE WARD EXECUTIVE RULES 


OW then, it is obvious that the ward ex- 
ecutive is in a position to have a lot to 

say about these matters. Actually, when it 
comes to selecting the organization candidates 
for the legislature or the City Council or the 
party committee from his particular ward, he 
is the absolute and sole dictator. He brings 
the candidates out. He puts them in the 


field. He is their creator and their sponsor. 
He puts behind them not only his own ward 
machine, but, if they must be elected from the 
district at large instead of merely from the 
ward, he can put behind them the machines 
of the other wards in the district. 

What happens is this—when the time ap- 


proaches for the holding of a primary for the 
nomination of legislative or councilmanic 
candidates, the executive looks around the 
ward for the man best suited to his purposes. 
There may be a number of aspirants among 
his friends—in his club, or there may be an 
outsider who is making a fight, or there may 
be no one who particularly wants the nomi- 
nation. If he isa Democrat in a Republican 
district, where there is no chance of success 
in the general election, it makes little dif- 
ference whom he puts up. If, however, it is 
a Democratic ward or district, or one where 
there is something like an even chance, 
it makes a lot of difference. Under these 
circumstances, he tries to do two things: 
First—get a man who, after he is elected, 
will not prove a “kicker” or a “bolter,” 
but will train with the organization, take 
advice from the executive, and “go along.” 
In other words, a man whom he can “de- 
liver,” when needed. Second—get a man 
with whom he can win in the general election. 

Nine times out of ten because of the in- 
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difference and inertia of the voters as a 
whole and the general tendency to regard this 
matter of picking candidates as the business 
of the politicians and not of the people, he can 
use his own judgment and put up the man he 
wants with little or no opposition. What he 
does is decide on his man, take him down 
town, introduce him to the boss and say, 
“Here he is. I will be responsible for him.”’ 
The boss shakes hands and that is all there 
is to it. The candidate announces himself; 
the ward club endorses him, the machine 
swings in behind him, and in nine times out 
of ten he is nominated and elected. 

It is a conservative and safe statement to 
say that the vast bulk of the members of the 
State Legislatures from cities and the vast 
bulk of the Aldermen and Councilmen who 
make up these bodies in every section of the 
United States are made in exactly that man- 
ner. The method does not vary anywhere, 
and the percentage of times when the exec- 
utive can put up in the primaries exactly 
the man he wants and get away with it will 
run fully 90 per cent. 


WHAT THIS POWER AMOUNTS TO 


HEN it is grasped that the State Legis- 
latures are the supreme governing bod- 
ies of the states, that the power of taxation 
and appropriation is wholly in their hands, 
that they make the laws in the states, and 
their only limitation is the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the tremendous significance of this 
power of picking candidates possessed by the 
ward executives can be appreciated. It prac- 
tically amounts to running the country. -It 
means that the power of self-government is 
out of the hands of the people; that by their 
inactivity and indifference to party primaries 
they permit themselves to be governed by a 
set of professionals who are active and in- 
terested 365 days in the year—and-366 on 
leap years—and that they pay them for 
doing this. : 
Whose fault is it? The answer is clear asa 
bell—the non-voter. The enormous number 
of‘ qualified voters who do not vote—par- 
ticularly in the primaries—make it possible. 
for the organizations to control City Councils, 
State Legislatures—in a word, to run the 
Government. 
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Coolidge and Congress 


Will the President be Nominated? 
By MARK 


WO important political events oc- 

cur in December. The Republican 

National Committee will meet at 

Washington to decide upon the city 

in which the next Republican Presi- 
dential nominating convention shall be held, 
name the date, and fix other details of that 
occasion. In the same month, on the 3rd, 
the first session of the new Congress will con- 
vene at Washington. 

This latter event has high importance under 
all conditions; but it derives additional im- 
portance from the fact that it marks a di- 
viding point in Coolidge’s Presidency, and 
will have a strong bearing on his political fu- 
ture. Indeed, almost wholly, this meeting 
of Congress in December, the presence of 
Congress in session during the succeeding six 
months, and what happens as between Con- 
gress and Coolidge, will solve much of the 
speculation as to whether Coolidge will get 
the next Republican nomination for the Pres- 
idency, or not. 

It was known from the beginning that Mr. 
Coolidge’s opportunity to impress himself, as 
a new President and a comparatively un- 
known public figure, on the mind of the 
country—to create the public’s picture of him, 
would divide itself into two parts: the first 
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consisting of the four months before Congress 
should come into being, four months during 
which Coolidge would be free to make his 
impression as a man and his record as an ex- 
ecutive, uncomplicated by the presence of 
Congress in Washington; free from the di- 
vided interest the public pays to Washington 
when the President and Congress are both 
here; and free also from the inevitable ten- 
dency of the public to confuse what the Presi- 
dent does with what Congress does, and to 
judge the President not solely by his own acts 
in that office, but partly by the acts of Con- 
gress whenever Congress is dominated by the 
party of which the President is the more or 
less formal head. 

During the four months before the meeting 
of Congress, Coolidge could make the picture 
of his Administration whatever he would. 
After Congress meets, the picture will be 
made up partly of Mr. Coolidge’s own acts 
and utterances, and partly of what Congress 
does. 

Further, and most important, the presence 
of Congress in Washington will reveal one of 
Mr. Coolidge’s traits as an individual, namely, 
the degree to which he has the inclination— 
and the capacity—to impress himself on Con- 
gress as its leader. 
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There is evidence that Coolidge has been 
aware of the importance of the meeting of 
Congress as a dividing point in his Presidency. 
During the four months preceding the event 
he has made it obviously a definite policy to 
refrain from public speaking and from appear- 
ing at any of the immense number of func- 
tions to which he has been invited. He has 
refrained also from any important declarations 
of policy and from 
any revealing of 
Coolidge’s purposes 
with respect to pub- 
lic questions. (The 
one striking excep- 
tion to this policy on 
Coolidge’s part was 
not of his own seek- 
ing. It was forced 
on him. The confer- 
ence of Governors, 
at which Coolidge 
expressed himself on 
prohibition, was not 
called by Coolidge’s 
own initiative. It 
had been planned by 
the late President 
Harding long before 
he died, and the hold- 
ing of it was part of 
Coolidge’s carrying 
out such public busi- 
ness as Harding had 
begun. Also, the 
nature of Coolidge’s 
address to the Gov- 
ernors on prohibition 
was inspired by the 





SENATOR HIRAM JOHNSON f 1 
Who is the most likely to break the ice and come out as a ture far short of final- 


As to the impression Coolidge has made on 
the public during these preliminary four 
months, that, of course, is made up of a mul- 
titude of shreds and fragments of information, 
the merest, most fleeting peeps at Coolidge’s 
personality, such as occur in the necessarily 
haphazard newspaper record of his acts and 
off-hand utterances. What picture has crys- 
tallized in the public mind cannot be known. 
(Except that the 
writer is moved to 
remark, as one of 
the most. frequent 
and surprising of his 
observations, the ac- 
curacy with which 
the public, distant 
from Washington, 
seems able to “size 
up” public charac- 
ters, to arrive at an 
accurate picture out 
of materials so scanty 
as the mere shreds 
of information avail- 
able to them.) 

As to the impres- 
sion Coolidge has 
made on us here in 
Washington, that of 
course varies some- 
what with theobserv- 
er. But anyone who 
is curious enough to 
be interested in the 
not extremely delib- 
erate impressions of 
one observer, a pic- 
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demand on Coolidge competitor for the nomination against President Coolidge ity, and restricted to 


for stricter enforce- 
ment which Governor Pinchot had made a 
week before.) 

The common assumption has been (and the 
inference is a fair one) that it has been his 
purpose to reserve all matters of policy until 
the assembling of Congress calls upon him to 
deliver the President’s formal address to that 
body, in which address, it is assumed, he will 
set forth his position on public questions, 
make his recommendations to Congress for 
action and, otherwise give the public the 
broader picture of his policies and intentions, 
both as President of the United States and 
as titular head of the Republican party. 


incompleteness by 

the brevity of the space, may consider this: 
You can picture Coolidge as a man who 
has come to the presidency of a corporation 
or an institution, by starting in as an office 
boy—but an office boy with his eye fixed, from 
the very first day, on the big mahogany desk 
of the president, with the definite intention of 
going upward step by step. He fills the du- 
ties of office boy with meticulous care. He 
is always on hand at the opening hour, he 
faithfully polishes the handle of the big front 
door, he never asks for a day off to go to the 
baseball game, he never frolics with the other 
office boys during office hours, he gives satis- 
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Whose friends count upon his leadership in the 
Senate to make him the Democratic candidate 


faction to everyone toward whom he has du- 
ties. He does everything expected of him. 
Everything and just a little bit more—but 
not too much more. 

He does a little bit more than is expected 
of him to the exact degree in which there is 
virtue and the facilitating of ambition in 
doing a little bit more; but cautiously short 
of the point where doing a little bit more 
might cause superiors to think of an office boy 
as bumptious, and thereby impede progress. 
Too much initiative, too free an imagination, 
is not best for an office boy’s future career— 
at least, not in the case of office boys who 
have laid out the kind of career Coolidge de- 
termined for himself. Office boys who have 
a marked spirit of adventure are the ones 
who look about for other openings, think 
about jobs in other institutions, or dwell 
on ways of leaping suddenly several rungs up 
the ladder through some spectacular service. 

That was not Coolidge’s way. He never 
looked to leap over the job ahead. He would 
be uneasy about his footing if he should find 

himself on one rung of the 

ladder without having stood 

long enough on every lower 

rung to know all about it. 

To be jumped over any 

rung of the ladder wasn’t 

& on the programme Coolidge 

laid out for himself. Old 

“slow and sure” was his 

model. Neither did Cool- 

idge ever indulge in any 

dreams of jumping to the top by 

clutching the boss’s daughter from the 

path of a runaway horse, or saving 

the firm a million dollars by some 

ingenious invention. If Coolidge ever 

had any such office boy dreams as that, he put 

them behind him as being too far outside the 

laws of probability to be safely depended on 

as the mechanism for going upward. Even 

as a boy, Coolidge wasn’t the sort to stake a 

gamble on the sensational or the unexpected. 

He wasn’t the boy to gamble at all, and he 

never has gambled. (And incidentally, hav- 

ing ignored luck, that capricious lady chose 

to make him the beneficiary of one of the most 

colossal favors she ever conferred on any- 

body.) Coolidge laid out a programme of 

going up the ladder rung by rung, and stuck 
to his programme. Here it is: 

City Councilman of Northampton, 1899; 
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city solicitor, 1900; clerk of courts, 1904; 
chairman Republican City Committee, 1904; 
member legislature, 1907; mayor of North- 
ampton, 1910; member State Senate, 1912; 
President State Senate, 1914; Lieutenant- 
Governor of- Massachusetts, 1916; Governor, 
1919; Vice-President of the United States 1921 
—and at that point Lady Luck took notice 
of this young man who had treated her coldly 
for twenty years, had acted as if she didn’t 
exist ; Lady Luck took notice of him and threw 
the Presidency of the United States at him. 

And if Coolidge as an office boy was the 
sort who would never look for a job with an- 
other corporation, neither was he the sort 
who, as he went along up the ladder, would 
ever think of going out to try to start another 
corporation. And if some other corporation, 
its attention attracted by his dependability, 
should try to hire him away, Coolidge would 
never go, so long as the corporation he was 
with seemed to promise the kind of future he 
had planned for himself. And with Coolidge, 
this would always be the case, for he is the 
kind of person who would have thought it 
all out before he took the office boy job, 
would have surveyed the field and made up 
his mind that this particular institution was 
the one that gave most promise of providing 
him the sort of job at the top that he would 
want, a quarter of a century ahead. It is the 
men of adventurous imagination who, at some 
stage of their careers, are moved by the urge 
to go out and found another corporation. 
And if Coolidge ever felt this kind of urge, 
he regarded it as something menacing to the 
career he had laid out for himself—something 
to be repressed and curbed with a good strong 
bit. He took “steady does it’ as his motto 
in the beginning, and he never changed mot- 
toes in the middle of the stream. He would 
no more depart from that motto than from 
his wife. 

The presidents of corporations and insti- 
tutions who come to the top by Coolidge’s sort 
of process, are the salt of the business and 
administrative world. They are the sort 
that everybody feels perfectly secure about, 
that everybody takes for granted. They are 
the sort whom the directors and stockholders 
and depositors and customers never give a 
thought to. They are the kind whose insti- 
tutions go steadily along from year to year, 
never having any sensational advance—and 
with equal certainty never having any dis- 
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turbing slump. Some years, other institu- 
tions pass them by through the fruits of some 
venture that turned out well—but at the end 
of the long race, old reliable, “four per cent. 
and safety,” is well in the lead. 

Coolidge, in short, reminds one of the man 
who starts in as office boy, and, twenty-five 
years later, becomes president of the bank 
that everyone in town speaks of, with a touch 
of pride and affection, as “the old First 
National”; or head of the grocery that has 
been in business for fifty years at the corner 
of Main and High Streets, directly across from 
the Court House. It is in some such réle as 
this, and with some such manner, that 
Coolidge appears at the twice-a-week con- 
ferences with the newspaper men, stands be- 
hind the big flat-top desk with the carefully 
arranged papers in straight-edged piles, and 
makes his report of action on current business. 

This, of course, is only one person’s picture 
of Coolidge. Other persons might make 
other pictures. The present writer some- 
times has another picture of Coolidge as he 
has been during the last four months, imag- 
ines him as like a good housekeeper moving 
into a big establishment, going about with 
pad and pencil, making a careful inventory 
of the sheets and pillow-cases and towels, 
making a note of the place where the varnish 
has begun to chip a little and the painter 
must be called in, estimating the coal supply 
and whether it will last all winter, making a 
note to call the plumber to look after a leaky 
radiator valve. 

No great accuracy nor completeness need 
be claimed for either of these sketches; but 
1 am confident that there would be some em- 
phasis of these qualities in every carefully 
made picture of Coolidge. 

Under ordinary circumstances a man like 
this, being in the Presidency and wanting 
nomination for another term, gets it almost 
without question. Indeed, under almost any 
circumstances, any man who is in the White 
House and wants his party’s nomination for 
another term—even one whose personality is 
less adapted to the condition than Coolidge’s 
is—gets it. Commonly it is only by mis- 
takes, by some flying in the face of traditions, 
by some aggressive non-conformity, that a 
man in the White House causes his party to 
refuse to nominate him, or gives the oppor- 
tunity to a competitor to take the nomination 
away from him. And the type of man that 
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has been described here, the type of man 
Coolidge is, has as his almost infallible char- 
acteristic immunity against mistakes. (He 
may fail fatally through lack of imagination, 
lack of vision, lack of aggressiveness, lack of 
initiative, lack of venturesomeness; but he 
does not fail through making mistakes.) A 
President whose nature has as its strongest 
pull the disposition to carry on the institution 
he is at the head of, prudently and conser- 
vatively, along time-tested lines, is almost 
infallibly certain not to create any condition 
that would lead his stockholders and directors 
in the case of an institution, or his party in 
the case of politics, to want to make a change. 

The subsequent election is a wholly dif- 
ferent matter. In the election the kind of 
man Coolidge is, has not necessarily any such 
advantage as it has with respect to the nomi- 
nation. In the election a wholly different 
situation is created. If the atmosphere and 
public mood of the election is one that takes 
kindly to sure-footed stability and looks with 
suspicion on proposals of change, Coolidge’s 
personality might in that event commend it- 
self to the whole electorate as favorably as 
it does to his own party organization. But it 
is always possible for the public mood that 
emerges in the election, or which is worked 
up by the opposition party, to be quite dif- 
ferent. If the public mood during the elec- 
tion, either because of the personality of the 
opposing candidate, or otherwise, should de- 
velop an appetite for change, for aggressive- 
ness, for something dramatic, then Coolidge 
would be at a disadvantage in proportion as 
his opponent should be more adapted to that 
sort of thing. Or if the country, economic- 
ally or politically, is at some stage of evo- 
lution which calls for adventurous experi- 
ment, if there is just ahead of us, as some 
rather vaguely claim, an unescapable turning 
point in the relation of government to the 
people, in that case, obviously, the personality 
of Coolidge would be less adapted to the oc- 
casion than any one of several conceivable 
candidates the Democrats may have. 

While it is true that this possibility of 
Coolidge’s personality happening to fail to be 
in tune with the mood of the moment, is a 
danger to him greater in the election than in 
the nomination, yet it has been made clear by 
events already past that such a development 
might also operate to prevent his getting the 
nomination. The clash over prohibition be- 
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tween Coolidge and Pinchot was precisely an 
illustration of how one man’s temperament 
may appeal to a prevailing public mood more 
powerfully than another’s. The difference 
between these two men about law enforcement 
is almost wholly one of mental attitude. 
Coolidge would enforce prohibition according 
to the rule of his nature, strictly, steadily, 
sure-footedly, quietly, having due regard to 
the proportion this one detail of the public 
business bears to all other details. Pinchot 
on the other hand would enforce it in the 
spirit of a crusader. And there could be no 
doubt that the public reaction showed a pre- 
ponderance of public sentiment, certainly 
within the circle of those who are organized in 
behalf of prohibition, to the effect that they 
want the enforcement to be done by a cru- 
sader. As one of the prohibition leaders put 
it, “We want enforcement to be carried out 
by a fighting prohibitionist.” By “fighting 
prohibitionist,”’ the friends of Pinchot meant 
much the same that the friends of Coolidge 
meant when they summarized Pinchot’s de- 
mand on Coolidge by saying that “Pinchot 
wants Coolidge to get a hatchet and make a 
Carrie Nation of himself.” The truth is that 
the believers in prohibition want something 
more than ordinary enforcement. They want, 
at the head of prohibition enforcement, and 
in the White House, someone who, in addition 
to being an ordinary law enforcement officer, 
will, by his personality, utterances, and 
actions, be a kind of flaming symbol of the 
cause—someone who will appeal to and 
stimulate the moral forces of the country in 
favor of prohibition and law enforcement. 
The whole episode illustrated the fact that 
there is among considerable numbers of the 
people one of those moods which many want 
to have in the White House, that something 
dramatic, that something aggressive, which 
Coolidge’s personality does not provide. 
Because of this, it was and is among the 
possibilities that the collision between 
Coolidge and Pinchot may be the beginning 
of a parallel to the Taft-Roosevelt cleavage 
in 1912. Then, as now, the man in the White 
House was of the static temperament. And 
then as now, there was one degree or another 
of the sort of public mood that demands 
something dynamic in its White House 
leadership. In 1912, Roosevelt supplied the 
appetite which the progressives had for more 
dynamic leadership. In 1923, Pinchot sup- 
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plies the appetite the prohibitionists have 
for this quality of personality. How much 
farther the parallel is to run will be apparent 
shortly. 

Much of the question whether Pinchot, or 
any other candidate or candidates, will oppose 
Coolidge for the Republican nomination, 
hangs about the meeting of Congress on De- 
cember 3d, and will be determined, one way 
or the other, about that date. 

I have said that the President’s address to 
Congress on December 3d will be his first 
important or comprehensive public utterance, 
and that, presumably, in this address he will 
reveal his policies—inevitably he must reveal 
some of them; and as, to any important ones, 
mere silence will have the weight of state- 
ment. For that reason this address will be 
read eagerly by everybody as being, on the one 
hand, the revelation of his policies, and on 
the other hand, as giving the first hint of his 
conception of his relation to Congress—the 
degree to which he will be disposed to assert 
leadership of his party in the legislative 
branch. 

While the address will be read with eager 
curiosity by all, it will be read by a few with 
that yet more eager curiosity which flows from 
the fact that it has a bearing on their own 
fortunes. | refer particularly to Senator Hi- 
ram Johnson of California. Everybody close 
to the Republican situation believes that if 
President Coolidge, in this first message to 
Congress, should endorse the late President 
Harding’s proposal that America adhere to 
the World Court; or if he should lay down 
any other policy about foreign relations run- 
ning counter to the position of the isolationists 
—in that event, the anticipation has been 
ever since Coolidge became President—the 
California Senator will take issue with the 
President and formally announce opposition 
to Coolidge’s nomination next June. There 
are some who, arguing from Senator Johnson’s 
temperament, and from the recent activity 
of some of his friends, believe the California 
Senator will be in the race anyhow, issue or no 
issue, and possibly without waiting for the 
address to Congress. That maybe. But the 
distinction remains: if Coolidge should avow 
advocacy of some degree of affirmative action 
toward the world, in that case Johnson will 
have justification for running, on the ground 
that a policy he holds closely at heart has 
been challenged, and that he feels called on 
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to take the question before the voters of 
the Republican party. In such a position 
Johnson would have to be conceded to have 
justification for running, even by those who 
disagree with him acutely. And on such an 
issue, Johnson would have a definite and con- 
siderable following, who are privileged to 
demand that since the policy is in dispute, 
they are entitled to have a 
spokesman and a candidate. 
Whereas, if Johnson should 
announce his candidacy, or if 
his friends should make him 
a candidate, in advance of 
Coolidge’s address to Con- 
gress, and without reference 
to any disagreement with 
Coolidge on an important 
public policy—in that event 
Johnson would be in the weak 
position of running for the 
nomination without any 
much more apparent justifi- 
cation than the fact that he 
wants the office, and that his 
friends want it for him—a 
position which would be 
looked upon most unsympa- 
thetically by the present sen- 
timent of the country, which 
is that Coolidge should have 
an opportunity to make good, 
the ‘‘give-him-a-chance”’ sen- 
timent that reflects the gen- 
erous spirit of the average 
American. 

If there is any one impor- 
tant candidate for the nomi- 
nation against Coolidge, there 
will be more than one. . If 
the strain between Pinchot 
and Coolidge should go.on 
to the point where Pinchot 
is an avowed contestant for 
the nomination; or if Hiram 
Johnson should find the justi- 
fication he needs for announc- 
ing himself as'a candidate— 
in either event an announce- 
ment from one or both of 
these men will be followed 
by still further announce- 
ments. If and when any 
one contestant breaks the 
ice and makes it an open 
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race, within forty-eight hours ex-Governor 
Lowden of Illinois will be in it. That will be 
brought about by local conditions in Illinois 
politics too complex to recite here, even if it 
were not brought about by Lowden’s am- 
bition. And there would be many others. 

This situation, if it has been made clear, 
makes it evident why December is an im- 
portant month in the deter- 
mination of what is to hap- 
pen in the political yearahead 
of us. The assembling of 
Congress will reveal whether 
Coolidge is to take such a 
policy in the field of foreign 
affairs as will cause Johnson to 
oppose him; and the meeting 
of the Republican National 
Committee, contemporane- 
ous with the assembling of 
Congress, will bring together 
from every part of the coun- 
try. the local Republican 
leaders, the meeting of whose 
minds will estimate what the 
party programme should be, 
as regards policies, as regards 
Coolidge, as regards Pinchot, 
as regards Johnson, as regards 
the whole field. 

Aside from all this, the 
mere fact that Congress is 
in session is going to affect 
the fortunes of Coolidge, both 
as regards the Republican 
nomination and also as re- 
gards the subsequent fight 
against whoever is to be 
the Democratic candidate. 
The presence of Congress in 
session is certain to be a lia- 
bility and not an asset, both 
to Coolidge and the Repub- 
lican party. Coming into be- 
ing on the third of December, 
it will probably continue in 
existence right through the 
time of the party nomina- 
tions in June and July, and 
possibly on up close to the 
election in November. What 
Congress will do, what they 
will talk about, what statutes 
they will pass, what bills they 
will reject, what issues will 
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come up, cannot be foreseen in detail. But it is 
quite easy to foresee that the time will be full 
of trouble for Coolidge and the Republicans. 
There will be a good deal of wild talk forwhich 
the Republican party, as having a presumed 
majority of Congress, and Coolidge as the 
titular head of the party, will be blamed— 
even though it will be more repugnant to 
Coolidge and to the orthodox leaders of the 
Republican party 
than to anybody 
else. Coolidge’s 
attitude toward 
Congress will be 
watched constantly 
and minutely. If 
he declines to at- 
tempt to assert 
leadership over 
Congress, he will be 
blamed, as Harding 
was blamed, for 
lack of aggressive- 
ness. If heattempts 
it and fails, as he 
well may fail in the 
present chaoticlack 
of discipline in the 
Republican ranks, 
he will be called 
weak. 

The Republican 
party is in a pretty 
woeful position as 
regards this com- 
ing Congress. 
When it was elected 
a year ago, it looked, 
superficially, like a 
fairly comfortable 
Republican victory, 
and a_ reasonably 
dependable Republican House and Senate. 
At the time of the election the Senate stood: 
Republicans, 53; Democrats 43—a rather safe 
Republican majority of 1o (even allowing 
for men like LaFollette) which would give a 
fairly dependable check on anything that 
might be attempted by the Lower House. 
In the Lower House there was a decidedly 
precarious Republican majority of some- 
where between 15 and 25, the number being 
difficult to say definitely because of uncer- 
tainty as to the precise political complexion 
of some of the members. 





Who would almost certainly appear in the lists if 
any other candidate besides President Coolidge 
announced himself for the Republican nomination 


That was the condition at the time the 
present Congress was elected. But in the 
year that has elapsed before it is actually 
to come into being, fate has dealt rather 
roughly with the Republicans. Two Repub- 
lican Senators have died: Nicholson of Col- 
orado and Nelson of Minnesota. Nicholson’s 
successor, appointed by the governor of the 
state, is a Democrat; and Nelson’s successor, 
elected rather sen- 
sationally, is Mag- 
nus Johnson, whose 
official party desig- 
nation is Farmer- 
Labor. In the 
House, in the year 
since the election, 
there have been 
fourteendeaths and 
three resignations. 
In the choice of suc- 
cessors to these 
seventeen, fate has 
been prevailingly 
against the Repub- 
licans, so that as 
Congress stands, on 
the eve of coming 
into session, it is 
classified roughly as 
Republicans 222, 
Democrats, 200, 
Third Party 3, Va- 
cant 10. The ex- 
tremely narrow 
Republican major- 
ityin these figures is 
in fact much more 
precarious than the 
figures suggest. For 
among the 222 Re- 
publicans there are 
anywhere from 15 to 30, or even more than 30, 
who are Republicans in name only; who may 
as readily vote with the Democrats as with 
the Republicans in the organization of the 
House, and may as readily, in fact, vote with 
the Democrats as with the Republicans on 
any issue that may come up; and who in all 
respects are rather heavily endowed with ec- 
centricity and a disposition toward erratic 
divagation. All in all, it is difficult to foresee 
any such clear Republican majority, or any 
such degree of party discipline, as will enable 
the Republican party to carry out a pro- 
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gramme according to the wishes of Coolidge 
or its other leaders. It is more easy to fore- 
see a period of strife, chaos, and bizarre di- 
gression—as to all of which the burden will 
lie on Coolidge to carry the responsibility 
for exercising a check through the veto 
power. 

It is a situation so full of unforseeable pos- 
sibilities that it may work out in any one of 
many ways—to the discredit of the Republi- 
can party, including Coolidge, to the credit 
of Coolidge as contrasted with his party in 
Congress, or otherwise. 

As to the Democratic situation, Ford re- 
mains the factor of mystery. Ford will al- 
ways be a mystery. There is, in the unusual 
combination of qualities that make up his 
personality, a marked trait of mysticism 
which makes him inscrutable even to persons 
who have been closely associated with him 
during his entire career. 

Among the accepted Democratic candi- 
dates, two, McAdoo and Underwood, are ob- 
viously in the lead. McAdoo’s friends are 
making their progress through active and 
energetic organization in state after state. 
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Underwood’s friends are less active in organi- 
zation. They are depending on a different kind 
of resource and a different method of cam- 
paign. It is their evident policy to make what 
some of Underwood’s friends call an intellec- 
tual campaign. Underwood is in the Senate. 
As such he will take part in those Senate de- 
bates in which, during these coming months, 
the issues of the campaign will be framed. Un- 
derwood’s friends depend on the expectation, 
first, that Underwood, in these debates, will 
make such an impression on his party and on 
the country as to give him leadership in the 
race; and second, that the issues which will 
ultimately emerge will be the sort of issues, 
like the tariff, for example, which most clearly 
call for Underwood as best adapted to be 
their spokesman. Yet all this would not be 
complete without adding that it is quite 
possible, if the Democratic race continues to 
be dramatized as one of McAdoo against 
Underwood, for these two and their following 
to come, in the convention, to such a state of 
deadlock as to throw the nomination to any 
one of several men now less generally dis- 
cussed. 


























Can We Beat the Business Cycle? 


How the Dennison Manufacturing Company Keeps Normal 
in Depressions—The Intelligent Use of Figures in Business 


By ARTHUR BULLARD 


“SHE American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company has prepared this 
chart on the fluctuations of pros- 
perity in the last fifty years. 

It shows how the Business Cycle 
has swung, now above, now below, the normal 
expectation for each year since 1877. It re- 
cords the revival of prosperity after the re- 
sumption of specie payment and the bumper 
crops of 1879; the crisis of 1884; the boom of 
’89-—’90; the great panic of ’93; the prolonged 
depression that followed and so on down to 
date—the brief depression after the Armistice, 
the unexpected boom of 1919, the turn of the 
tide in 1920, and the slump of ’21, which car- 
ried us farther down than any preceding de- 
pression. Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell writes in his 
chapter on this subject in “The Stabilization 
of Business,” from which this paragraph is 
summarized, no one who studies this chart with 
a realization of the vast amount of practical 
experience which it sums up year by year, can 
doubt that the Business Cycle is a reality. 

The further back we go, we find the statis- 


tics fewer and less reliable, but we can trace at 
irregular time intervals, fifteen swings of the 
Business Cycle in the last one hundred and ten 
years. 

The Committee on “The Business Cycle 
and Unemployment,” which was appointed 
by the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, has recently published its report, with 
a foreword by Herbert Hoover. It deals 
principally with the larger problem of pre- 
venting these violent fluctuations—“ control- 
ling the Business Cycle.” But the individual 
business man realizes that there is very little 
he can do to control the rise and fall of the tide 
of prosperity. The question he asks, once 
he has been convinced that the economists 
have proved their contention that crises al- 
ways have followed booms in the past and 
probably will in the future, is: Can | beat the 
Business Cycle? Can | arrange my affairs so 
that I will reap the maximum of prosperity in 
“good times”’ like the present and lose less in 
the next slump than | did in the last one? 

The answer is that some people do. 
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CHART I 


Such a chart, by demonstrating its actual effect in the past, enables business 
men to judge for themselves the reality and importance of the Business Cycle 
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Mr. Henry S. Dennison in “The Stabiliza- 
tion of Business”’ tells in considerable detail 
how the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
did it. “When we came through the de- 
pression of 1907, we made up our minds not to 
get caught so badly again. We got caught in 
1914, but we were not caught very badly, and 
this time we were able to utilize our past ex- 
periences.”” “Our worst week,” he says in 
the same paragraph, “was in February, 1921, 
when we were running 96 per cent. normal.” 

In January, 1920, the entire selling force of 
the Dennison Company was called together 
and told that the boom was at its peak, that a 
break was sure to come within the next eight 
months, and to prepare an aggressive sales 
campaign to tide over the hard times. The 
executives of the company saw the break 
coming in time. They salted away the gains 
of the fine weather and trimmed their sails for 
the storm. Not many firms can boast that 
their worst month in the depression was only 
4 per cent. below normal. 

Mr. Woolley, of the American Radiator 
Company, tells a very similar story. Hart, 
Schaffner, & Marx were also foresighted 
enough to get rid of most of their inventory in 
time, while most of the clothing trade was 
caught with heavy stocks, manufactured at 
the peak of high prices for labor and raw 
material. 

In May, 1920, the executives of a large de- 
partment store in New England decided that 
a break in prices and a decline in sales was 
imminent. They set about reducing the 
stocks on the shelves. They ordered their 
buyers toreferevery purchaseof more than $50 
to them for approval. Shortly after this policy 
was adopted, the buyer for the shoe depart- 
ment wanted to place a large order for fall 
shoes and was much disturbed at finding that 
he was ordered to lay in only a few pairs. His 
‘ompetitors, the shoe buyers of other stores, 
were sure that prices were going still further 
up and were buying heavily. Before he got 
over being mad, the break had come; they 
were able to buy the shoes for their fall trade 
at a great reduction and could greatly under- 
sell their competitors, who had stocked up at 
the peak. 

In April, 1920, a manufacturer of cotton 
goods had orders on his books for full pro- 
duction for four months, and only enough 
yarn on hand to run six weeks. The normal 


price of their yarn was $.60 a pound, but it 
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was selling at $1.40. There was trouble in 
getting deliveries, and a very strong temp- 
tation to duplicate orders. This company 
subscribed to the service of the Harvard Com- 
mittee on Economic Research and was in- 
fluenced by the warning of this Committee’s 
bulletin of March 17, 1920, that a change was 
imminent. They decided that a break would 
come within a few months and refused to buy 
raw material at this inflated figure. Before 
their six weeks’ supply ran out, the price of 
both yarn and cotton goods declined sharply. 
Some months later. they were able to buy 
yarn at $.40 a pound. As a result of this pol- 
icy, the company was able to continue its 
unbroken record of paying dividends and 
making an annual addition to its surplus— 
a record of thirty years since its incorporation. 

But on the whole| such foresight was rare. 
During the depression the newspapers were 
full of the troubles of one of the greatest mail 
order houses in the country. Expecting a 
continued increase in prices, they had stocked 
up to the limit. When the bottom fell out of 
prices, they had to unload at a terrible serious 
sacrifice—an almost fatal loss. 

In the last swing of the Business Cycle, 
some people foresaw the break in time to get 
out from under. But most people did not. 
There is no use reporting the miseries that be- 
fell them. The memory is too vivid. 

What was the difference? How did the 
wise ones see? The answer to these ques- 
tions is: Statistics. 

Many business men—perhaps the majority 
of them and the most typical—shy at the very 
word “statistics.” 

There is a famous joke in one of Moliére’s 
comedies about the man who is surprised to 
discover that he had been writing “ prose”’ all 
his life. He had heard of “French Prose” 
and “French Poetry” and thought that they 
were both difficult and erudite forms of litera- 
ture. He had supposed that it was just as 
difficult to write prose as poetry. 

The business man who scoffs at “statistics”’ 
does not realize that the only alternative is 
pure guesswork. If you do not write your 
letters in verse you write them in prose. 
And if you do not conduct your business on 
chance, you use figures, calculations, meas- 
ures—statistics. 

If you go into a grocery store and ask for a 
pound of butter and the grocer says: “Oh, 
just take a handful and we’ll match to see 
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whether you pay one dollar or nothing,” he 
is not using statistics. But if he has several 
tubs of butter marked with different prices 
and weighs out your purchase on a pair of 
scales and records the transaction on a cash 
register, he is using statistics in a most prac- 
tical way. 

Any company that keeps books is using sta- 
tistics. Any business that takes inventory of 
stock on hand, any business man who has 
even a rough estimate of what he has to pay 
for the goods he sells, the farmer who listens in 
by radio on the market reports, the mail order 
house that keeps a schedule of the parcel post 
zone rates, all are using statistics. 

The character in Moliére’s play who dis- 
covered that he had always written “prose”’ 
without knowing it, probably did not write 
very good prose. And so the business man 
who laughs at statistics and claims to operate 
on “hunches,” who does not realize that he is 
using statistics all the time, is really a person 
who uses, and is content with, bad or in- 
adequate statistics. 

The skeptical attitude of business men to- 
ward statistics comes from two _ causes. 
First, the statisticians have progressed very 
much more rapidly in improving their proc- 
esses than the public has in understanding 
them; and second, most statistics are general 
and abstract, while business problems are 
special and concrete. 

The statisticians have developed a new 
vocabulary. They discover a new and better 
way of expressing in shorthand very compli- 
cated tables of figures and call it “an index 
figure,’ and they are perhaps at fault in not 
having taken sufficient pains to explain to the 
people, who might profit by their invention, 
just what they mean by the new phrase. 

It is the same with their graphic charts,they 
also are a new kind of shorthand. It would, 
for instance, take a page or more of figures to 
present all the information which is given in 
Chart I. But unless one is fairly familiar with 
the “shorthand system,” the meaning of 
“estimated normal”’ is certainly not obvi- 
ous. 

This difficulty is, however, being rapidly 
overcome by the operation of the schools; the 
new generation in business has no trouble in 
reading this shorthand. 

The second difficulty, the application of 
general statistics to special business problems, 
is not quite so simple. For example, take the 
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“Survey of Current Business,’’ which is pub- 
lished monthly by the Department of Com- 
merce. For example, the issue of February, 
1923, contains 192 pages. In the first 22 
pages there is some explanatory text, but the 
rest of it consists of statistical tables. It is 
not an easy matter for the manufacturer of 
shoes to sort out from this mass of figures 
about “World Production of Beet Sugar,” 
“Miscellaneous Metal Products,” “Index 
Numbers of Wood Pulp,” “Building Statis- 
tics,’ “Public Finance,” the information of 
value to him. 

The larger corporations overcome this 
difficulty by organizing statistical bureaus of 
their own, they employ men who are not 
only specialists in statistics, but who are also 
familiar with their special business problems. 
These men study the mass of figures which 
come in from all sides, from government 
bureaus and private organizations, boil them 
down and bring into relief the facts.of special 
significance to the corporation. The. pro- 
ducer of household equipment—furniture, 
bath tubs, furnaces—has especial interest in 
knowing how many contracts are being made 
for new buildings. When a new house goes 
up, it needs furnishings and he is likely to find 
that the amount of his business rises and falls 
in close relation to the curve of activity in the 
building trades. 

It is of the utmost importance to have 
trained statisticians interpret the general 
figures for the specific needs of each industry. 
In one sense Chart | is misleading. The 
Business Cycle cannot be adequately repre- 
sented by any single line. It varies in each 
industry. A curve of the steel industry 
would differ in important details from one 
that showed the rise and fall of prosperity in 
cotton, ready-made clothes, or toys. But 
statistics show that many industries are re- 
lated. Just as the demand for fly screens will 
show the influence of fluctuations in the build- 
ing trades, so many industries, which are de- 
pendent on the prosperity of the farmer are 
“related”’ to the crop reports. If the figures 
show that an increasing number of farm mort- 
gages are being paid off, it indicates a good 
demand for agricultural machinery. The 
mail order houses cannot plan their business 
intelligently unless they follow the statistics 
that record the price of pork. On the other 
hand, the prosperity of industries which man- 
ufacture cheap substitutes goes up as business 
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falls off for the producers of high-priced com- 
modities. 

Only the largest corporations can afford to 
have a staff of highly trained men to analyze 
statistical information for them, but more 
and more the different trade associations are 
organizing statistical services for their mem- 
bers. There is no reason why the smaller 
business units, through their trade associa- 
tions, should not be practically as well served 
in this matter as the great corporations. 

The use of statistics is never going to super- 
sede sound business judgment, but it fur- 
nishes a surer basis for such judgments. 

Here, for example, is one thing we have 
learned from the statistical study of former 
Business Cycles. When recovery begins, 
after a period of depression, the volume of 
production and the prices of commodities go 
up for a time closely together. At first they 
seem “related.’”’ But at a certain point of 
divergence the maximum production in the 
circumstance is reached. From that point 
on production cannot be increased, but prices 
may continue to soar. (See chart II.) 

As a matter of fact, in previous Business 
Cycles where we have statistics, the prices 
have continued to rise after the peak of pro- 
duction had been reached, and the growing 
spread between prices and production seems 
to have been a large factor in causing the 
break. 

It is pretty generally agreed that we have 
reached the point of divergence in the up- 
ward swing of this Cycle, because labor is 
fully employed and our railroads are carrying 
very nearly their maximum load. With our 
present immigration laws and transportation 
system, there is not much hope of increasing 
the volume of production. 

Now, in 1923, we have been at the point 
of divergence on this new upward swing. 
Every business man, no matter how he fared 
in the last Business Cycle, would give a good 
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deal to know what is to happen next. Will 
this tide still rise? Will we hold for a long 
time at the present high level? Is another 
slump imminent? 

Statisticians are not prophets, they do not 
pretend to answer these questions. But sup- 
pose we knew definitely that the break was 
due in six months. Every business man who 
could complete his turnover in less time would 
speed up for the last lap of the good times. 
And everyone whose commitments ran for 
more than six months would begin to get out 
from under. 

However, the preéminent characteristics of 
American business are aggressiveness, courage 
in adversity, and the continual attempt to do 
the impossible. These are the qualities which 
have dominated our business men in the past 
and there are not many of them who are 
likely to accept the merely negative sugges- 
tion: “ Be cautious.” 

Fortunately, a number of positive, aggres- 
sive policies to beat the Cycle have been work- 
ed out in theory and proved in practice. 

Mr. Dennison, in the book cited above, 
gives a number of interesting illustrations of 
policies which his firm has developed for at- 
tack in the face of depression. 

Whenever any of his men work out a new 
specialty line, they do all the preliminary 
development work on it in times of prosperity, 
but they hold it back till the slump begins. 
“When all our machines are working to 
capacity to fill orders,” they reason, “it is no 
time to create a new demand. When orders 
for staples begin to fall off, is the time to put 
across something new.” 

Every year this company makes an appro- 
priation for advertising. But as _ business 
booms toward the peak, when they are 
swamped with orders, they tuck away this 
advertising allotment in a reserve. “What’s 
the use of spending money to get new business 
when we cannot fill the orders in hand’’? 








After a period of depression statistics show, as in this chart, that the volume of production and the price of com- 


modities go up for a time closely together. 





Such charts as this are made by men highly trained as statisticians. 
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CHART III 


When a depression begins, the advertising in magazines, as shown here, falls off more rapidly than 
in newspapers. The recording of such a fact makes the chart invaluable for purposes of reference 


So, when business begins to fall off, the Den- 
nison Company has a reserve fund for ad- 
vertising, for drumming up trade when they 
need it most. 

There are few other business curves which 
show more clearly the fluctuations of the 
Business Cycle than that of advertising. 

It is noticeable that the advertising in maga- 
zines falls off more sharply than in newspapers 
when a depression begins. The dailies carry 
a large percentage of personal and classified 
advertisements and also department store 
advertising, which are not so sensitive to de- 
pressions as the producers’ advertisements in 
the magazines. This chart shows that the 
general trend in business is just the reverse of 
the Dennison policy. Most people advertise 
in proportion to their sales and not to their 
need for orders. 

The Dennison Company applies the same 
principle to its sales force. When orders are 
getting ahead of factory capacity, they do not 
replace any salesman who leaves them. But 
they continue to pay his salary into the re- 
serve. When business slackens they build 
up their sales force to the maximum. They 
go after sales hardest when their factories 
need orders most. 


They have applied the same general theory 
to their credit policy. Most business men are 
especially critical of credit risks in times of 
depression. The Dennison policy is the 
opposite. Their credit inspectors use a more 
rigorous standard in times of prosperity. It 
is when things are booming that they can best 
afford to weea out less dependable purchasers. 
When the factories slow down and the ma- 
chines are crying for orders, they can be more 
lenient. 

“The results we can show from adopting a 
policy of rigid credits during times of expan- 
sion are interesting,’ Mr. Dennison writes. 
as “During the depression extending 
from September, 1914, to August, 1915, the 
ratio of our losses to sales was 0.0052. Dur- 
ing the prosperous year of 1920, the ratio was 
0.00052. During the eleven months of de- 
pression in 1921, following the careful prepara- 
tion of the Credit Department, it was 0.0013. 
It would seem on the surface, therefore, that 
we had reduced our losses 75 per cent. by this 
policy of preparedness. 

“Because of the difficulty of collecting 
during depression, there is a temptation to 
restrict credit during such times. This, we 


believe, is a mistake, if it results in the curtail- 
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ment of sales when sales are needed most. 
One must scrutinize credit very carefully at 
such times, but it pays to take a much bigger 
chance when one needs the orders than when 
one does not. We expect, of course, a bigger 
ratio of loss in depressions, but as far as pos- 
sible we want that loss to result from orders 
taken when they are needed, rather than from 
orders taken months before, manufactured on 
overtime pay and in conflict with orders for 
good-pay customers.” 

Such policies are not negative caution. 
They are aggressive, forward-looking policies. 
The way to beat the Business Cycle is to be- 
gin to prepare in times of prosperity to keep 
going ahead in spite of depression. 

The last slump was so sudden and to almost 
everybody so costly, that the advice of a man 
like Mr. Dennison, who can report that in the 
worst month of the hard times his plant was 
operating 96 per cent. of normal, has unusual 
interest. 

The experience of his firm and that of the 
others, who weathered the storm safely, indi- 
cate: 

First: The man who wants to beat the 
Business Cycle must clearly understand it. 
While there are always some special excep- 
tions, the chances are that the man who plans 
his business on a dead level will lose out. As 
far back as our statistics go, there always has 
been a rising and falling of the tide of business 
activity. It is wise to expect such oscilla- 
tions in the future. The business that is 
organized to adapt itself to these conditions 
has the best chance to survive. 

Second: As soon as a man is convinced of 
the reality of the Business Cycle, his interest 
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in statistics becomes very much more acute. 
All his plans of buying, of building, of selling, 
will depend on his judgment of whether the 
tide of prosperity is rising or falling. He 
gives his support to all movements to improve 
and extend the gathering of statistical infor- 
mation by the Government and private 
organizations. If he cannot afford a special 
statistical bureau for his own business, he 
insists on a good service from his trade 
association. 

Third: He does not spend money extrava- 
gantly drumming up trade when he has more 
orders than he can handle. 

Fourth: And most important, he builds up 
some reserves out of the earnings of prosperity 
so that he can increase his aggressiveness when 
business declines. 

Considering business as a whole, there will 
be great gain in every successful step toward 
stabilization—in “controlling the Business 
Cycle.”’ But the individual business man is 
not nearly so much interested in leveling out 
the curve of prosperity as he is in cleaning up 
during the booms and cutting losses in slumps. 
There is small gain in caution unless it is 
coérdinated with a plan of development and 
expansion. Such policies, as those worked 
out by the Dennison Company, are most likely 
to inspire imitation. For while they allow 
the business to adjust itself flexibly to the rise 
and fall of the tide, they do not check steady 
growth. 

Of all these precepts, derived from observa- 
tion of actual practice, there is no doubt that 
the most important one is: 

The way to beat the Business Cycle is to 
understand it. 











A Bookkeeper’s Investment Story 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.Lp’s Work prints an article on investments and 
the lessons to be learned therefrom. This month’s article, by aman who has been for forty years 
a bookkeeper, shows the value of early saving and investing in prosperous and growing companies 


FTER forty years as a 
bookkeeper in the 
same office, with a 
salary nolarger than 
that of a common 

minister or school teacher— 

about $1,500 average—I have 
become worth $30,000 or $40,000. During that 
time I sent my five children to college, gave 
them music lessons, treated myself to a two 
month’s trip over Europe and occasional va- 
cation visits to our big cities like New York, 

Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, 

Boston, and Washington, and all the while 

religiously set aside one tenth of my salary 

for distribution in benevolences. 

It all seems simple enough as I look back, 
and | will explain as simply as | can, for others 
may do the same or better. 

| began with nothing and never had any 
bequests or presents from rich relatives or any- 
body else. My father was a highly esteemed 
bookkeeper all his life, and | have followed in 
his steps, beginning with $600 salary and 
never having over $3,000. My father not 
only gave me a bent toward the higher things 
in life, but he did for me what wise fathers still 
do, he started a little savings bank account 
in my name and encouraged me to save. So 
before | was twenty | had saved several hun- 
dred dollars, and when a wide-spread business 
depression occurred, my father and | bought 
at $80 some stock in the industrial corporation 
where he worked, which had long been paying 
10 per cent. and selling at $125 or more. 

This was my first real investment. The 
stock soon went back to the 10 per cent. di- 
vidend (or 12% per cent. on what I paid) and 
continued to prosper. In recent years it gave 
a special dividend of 100 per cent., after which 
| was able to sell for $1,000 what had cost me 
but $320 and had paid for itself over and over. 

This is a sample of my best investing. The 
industrial corporation which I joined as an 
office man when | was twenty-five has also 
been paying special dividends all through the 
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years, and as fast as I could I 
have bought stock in it. My 
income from investments for 
the last three years has been 
$1,100, $1,200, and $1,350. In 
previous years it had been 
gradually increasing in some- 
what the same ratio. 

It was shortly before my marriage that | 
accepted a clerkship with the strong and suc- 
cessful manufacturing corporation with which 
my forty years as a bookkeeper have all been 
spent. They gave me $1,000 a year to begin 
with (which was worth more then than now 
of course,) and gradually increased it, though 
rather slowly. When it was but $1,700 or 
$1,800 | was sending three children to college 
at the same time and had bought and paid 
for a good city residence. The children had 
scholarships and helped considerably toward 
their expenses by hard work during vacations; 
but we all had to deny ourselves during that 
period. After finishing college the children 
became entirely self-supporting and with this 
relief and later salary increases | became 
better able to invest. 

But for some years | never thought of plan- 
ning to have enough income from investments 
to support me comfortably when old age 
should compel me to retire. In those early 
days the subject of investing was not much 
thought of by the common people. There 
was no investment news in the papers and 
my ambition was simply to support my family 
and save something for a rainy day. 

Looking around for profitable investments, 
I answered an innocent looking advertisement 
and got in touch with an inviting gold mine 
project in Nevada. The promoter sent his 
picture, and a sketch of his life. He was an 
officer in the church so I felt sure he was 
genuine, and | bought a little stock in his 
mine. Another time it was a minister from 
Boston, who | felt sure must be wise and 
worthy, who was going himself to superintend 
placer mining on the Yukon. He also gota 
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small slice of my spare money. | had to be 
burned a little to learn to dread the fire. 
Now | send word to all similar offers: ‘“ Please 
remove my name from your sucker list.” 

By the time I had accumulated quite a 
little stock in the company | worked for, | 
began to notice financial news in the papers 
and the pursuit of investment information 
became a real pleasure—a sort of hobby. | 
have always eagerly read the investment 
articles in the WorLp’s Work and the 
answers to correspondents there advising what 
to buy, and | have had some valuable advice 
myself from its Readers’ Service Bureau. 

One article | read somewhere advised in- 
vestors to diversify their holdings. Now | 
had almost all my savings invested in one 
concern, which | knew from the inside was 
good; but | considered that some great ca- 
lamity might befall even that, so | would do 
well to begin to buy other stocks. You can 
perhaps remember when the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. was selling around 
$200 and was considered “gilt-edge,” se 
much so that a rich man in making his will 
bequeathed his stock in this railroad to his 
daughters, that they might have a dependable 
income without anxiety, while to his sons, be- 
cause they were better able to stand losses, 
he gave his industrial stocks. And now the 
industrial stocks are prospering and pay good 
dividends while the unfortunate girls get 
nothing. 

When I first started to diversify | asked an 
old successful business man what he would 
advise about buying stock in our local water 
company, “Don’t do it,” he said, “I’m one 
of the directors, and | know we now have 
hard work to pay the dividend. The city is 
not growing much, while our expenses are 
growing, so the future looks dark for it.” 
Asked what he would advise, he said “ Why 
don’t you buy American Telephone?” So 
| bought a few shares, then selling at $128, 
when it was paying but 8 per cent. It went 
a little higher but since has gone much lower, 
when | bought more, and have found it a 
very good investment. 

Investment opportunities seem to go in 
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cycles. In times of depression, when all 
stocks are low, is the time to buy, and there 
are other times when it is better to “bury 
your money” and wait until the next depres- 
sion comes. For some time past my plan has 
been to buy small lots, perhaps as few as 10 
shares, in good industrials and public utilities 
like Westinghouse and U. S. Steel and from 
almost all of these I get 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent. income, depending on the price paid. 
| got Westinghouse around $41, and it is now 
much higher. 

I am conscious that my reference to “ gilt- 
edged” stocks that have failed would make a 
good argument for investing in bonds instead 
of stocks, but I formerly had no such good 
advice as the WorLp’s Work now gives, and 
am now considering selling some of my stocks 
to re-invest in bonds. | took the best advice 
I had. 

My advice to young men would be to get 
in with some growing industrial concern hav- 
ing successful management, and grow up with 
it, buying its stock as fast as you are able. 
And stick! From my experience of over forty 
years with my concern, | know that corpora- 
tions now do have souls. And there is one 
other point | would make: 

My father was a devoted Christian and gave 
liberally to his church and its benevolences, 
and | think at our family prayers I must have 
heard him read from the Bible such passages 
as “ The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, 
and He addeth no sorrow with it.” Also 
early in life, | heard a big business man say: 
“| never began to prosper in business until | 
took the Lord into partnership.”” My own 
experience and observations confirm the ad- 
vice given me, that it pays to serve the Lord. 

You remember that John D. Rockefeller 
began to set aside one tenth of his income 
from the very first, and it seemed to work well 
with him. I had not heard of this and the 
idea was not so common when | was young 
as it is now, but it seemed a religious duty 
which | early accepted and have kept up with 
abundant satisfaction except for a compara- 
tively short time while our children were 
in college and my expenses unusually heavy. 
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A RED LETTER BOOK GUIDE 


A Concise and Comprehensive Survey of Recent and Current Books 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


“HERE is always a note of half concealed 
bitterness about everything that Bertrand 
Russell writes, evident in his latest book 
“The Prospects of Industrial Civiliza- 

tion.” This is not an uncommon trait among 
those who have no faith. Not so long ago he de- 
clared “‘] am myself a dissenter from all known 
religions, and | hope that every kind of religious 
belief will die out.” He also remarked in so many 
words that it would be much better for Europe to 
be destroyed than to undergo the fate of being 
saved by America. Yet Bertrand Russell is so 
tinged by the spirit of British tradition that he has 
never been able quite to swallow the complete 
Bolshevist programme. He is constantly being 
led up to it but always balks. A very careful ob- 
server, a good mathematician, an excellent writer, 
he is an almost perfect example of the fate reserved 
for those who are too intelligent and over educated. 
He has natural sympathies, but he has reflected so 
long upon things which are fleeting and have no 
bearing upon the permanent, that his conclusions 
are almost invariably dead ends. He makes the 
same mistakes in his books that so many writers of 
iction make—he is always trying to find a moral. 
If he uttered no opinions, and made no attempt to 
develop a scheme of life out of his enormous fund 
ol information, he would be in the very first rank. 
He is one of the best reporters we have in the 
world. His last book (‘“‘The Prospects of In- 
dustrial Civilization,” The Century Company) is 





the result of experiences in Russia and journeys 
in China, undertaken by himself and Dora Russell, 
quite independently of each other. They did not 
agree. But the combined result is here set down. 
It is undoubtedly a valuable work if we make al- 
lowances for the standpoint from which it is 
written—a standpoint of what, for want of a 
better term, | may call industrial idealism. ‘Pure 
science,’ declares Professor Russell—‘‘the under- 
standing of natural processes, and the discovery of 
how the universe is constructed—seems to me the 
most godlike thing that men do. When I am 
tempted (as I often am) to wish the human race 
wiped out by some passing comet, I think of 
scientific knowledge and of art; these two things 
seem to make our existence not wholly futile.” 
There you have him in a nutshell. He has an un- 
common faculty of being able to regard the world 
as a whole and, holding in solution his mass of 
facts, of making his diagnoses convey the impression 
of finality. We feel that, materialistically speak- 
ing, he knows all the facts. His observations are 
always stimulating. His book is well worth while. 
What a contrast to turn to “The Genesis of the 
War” (Doran) by Herbert Henry Asquith. It gives 
one a quite hopeless feeling that in order to be thor- 
oughly honest, thoroughly sincere and thoroughly 
fair, one must be thoroughly dull. It is precisely the 
kind of a book we should expect the husband of 
Margot to write. It has every quality that a book of 
that sort should have, except that of entertainment 
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By far the best thing in it are some quotations 
from the “Life and Letters of Walter H. Page.” 
Perhaps the most useful parts of “A Study of 
International Government” by Jessie Wallace 
Hughan (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) are the bibli- 
ography and the index, both being admirable. The 
book is well enough, especially taken in conjunc- 
tion with Bertrand Russell’s. Both go into the 
psychology of masses (not the masses, but grouped 
human beings) and both, so to speak, “‘cover’’ the 
ground as well as it can be covered by intelligent 
observers. In “Mankind at the Crossroads” by 
Edward M. East (Scribner’s) we have much the 
same thing, but on the whole | think better done. 
The author raps journalists because they write 
material that is too popular, and scientists be- 
cause they are not popular enough. He has pro- 
duced at least an interesting diagnosis of man- 
kind, with facts and statistics as inoffensively ar- 
ranged as is possible. Lastly we have “Race and 
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National Solidarity” by Charles Conant Jose 
(Scribner’s). He begins by asking, “‘ What are the 
causes of disintegration?’ He declares that men 
are not equal, a fact which we have already sus- 
pected. He is fond of vague phrases, such as “cher- 
ished values,” “sympathetic impulses.” Indeed, 
his book is not unlike a balloon, attached to earth 
by a thin string, floating around in the clouds of liter- 
ary and scientific and philosophic speculation. He 
has the too common habit among writers on affairs, 
of transferring his own ideas to imaginary grours, 
and then reading into them his conclusions. The 
affairs of mankind in general and of most of their 
so-called group problems, are only our own in- 
dividual problems magnified. Why is it that so 
many “thinkers” lose sight of this, and forget 
that a German or a Frenchman, a Pole, a Jew, an 
Italian or an American (if there are any of these 
beings left) are always human beings, who differ 
very slightly from one another? 


FICTION 


HAVE discovered some extraordinary facts 
about the autumn and winter novels, accord- 
ing to a method | devised in order to give 
readers like myself the only information abouta 

book which is worth while, namely: Is ita good book? 
Is it interesting? I selected about a dozen people, 
mostly women but some men, in all walks of life, 
and got their opinions about the best of the season’s 
books. These readers were about equally divided 
among office workers and homebodies. They 
wanted something good to read and | handed out 
to them what | thought were the best novels, after 
reading about a hundred of these myself. In some 
cases my readers made notes of their opinions, 
usually in short sentences: “This is good’; “I 
liked this”; “I didn’t think much of this,” etc. 
But generally they delivered their opinions in 
person. I was surprised to discover among these 
twelve people, that the best writers were as a rule 
the most popular, and that the so-called thrillers, 
detective stories, etc., were not well received, the 
verdict being that the murders had all been done. 
A book of pure adventure and which charmed me, 
namely John Buchan’s ‘“ Midwinter,” did not 
meet with a great response; it evoked no enthusiasm 
whereas “The Middle of the Road” by Philip 
Gibbs, “‘ The End of the House of Alard,”’ by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, “The Enchanted April,” by “Eliza- 
beth,” “Feet of Clay,” by M. M. Tuttle, and “The 
White Flag” by Gene Stratton-Porter, all were 
returned with enthusiastic comment. To my 
surprise opinions were divided about Edith 
Wharton’s “A Son at the Front,” as also about 
“Bread” by Charles Norris, a widely reviewed 
novel which deals with a woman in business and 
most of my business friends stuck up their noses at 
it. ‘‘Mr. Podd” by Freeman Tilden, which I liked 





immensely and which has had a large sale, met with 
small response, but the opinion about “A Lost 
Lady” by Willa Cather was unanimous, the ver- 
dict being “Good!” “A Day’s Journey” by 
W. B. Maxwell delighted the men and “‘ The Lady 
from the Air’ by C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
brought much commendation. “Butterfly” by 
Katherine Norris was read with interest but no 
special acclaim. A new edition of “‘The Genius” 
by Theodore Dreiser was liked by everybody, 
especially among the workers. “‘Men Like Gods” 
by H. G. Wells, which I myself raved about, de- 
lighting in its satire and finish, | could not get any 
returns from. The women who took it brought it 
back, and said they didn’t finish it. On the whole, 
the twelve books | have mentioned (omitting 
“Midwinter” and ‘‘ Men Like Gods”) | should put 
down as being the best novels of the season, among 
perhaps a hundred and fifty published altogether. 
It should be understood that this department is 
not a series of book reviews. It is a definite and 
systematic method of finding out what are the 
best books, from ordinary human standards. It 
naturally cannot consider books which have not 
been received or have not been read at the time 
it is written. 

As a result of my experiment it seems to me 
established that readers want (first) better writing, 
a more finished character building, (second) 
healthy every-day sentiment, romance applied to 
every-day life and (third) novels that reflect actual 
conditions of life as it is being lived to-day, al- 
ways keeping in mind the first two of my condi- 
tions. They do not want problem novels, propa- 
ganda novels, or novels in which indecency is the 
mainstay. They want books in which they can 
feel themselves—perhaps this explains it better 
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than anything else. Let me now give you just a 
brief bird’s-eye view of some of the more recent 
novels | have read. 

Lovers of Joseph Conrad will pick up his latest 
novel (“The Rover,’ Doubleday) with that thrill 
of eagerness which the Conrad fan feels in the face 
of a new volume. The effect which this book has 
upon one is in some respects different from that 
produced by any of the others. A story of the 
French Coast—beginning with the return of the 
great Papa Peyrol after the Revolution. The 
background is painted in so quietly, one might say 
that the whole picture is so atmospherically toned, 
as to be deceptive in its mystical tranquility. The 
characters emerge slowly and with the enormous 
reality that Conrad always manages to create. | 
recognize in this book one of his greatest. 

Strange to say, | turned to another volume 
(‘“‘Lummox” by Fannie Hurst, Harper’s) with cer- 
tain misgivings induced by a strong impression 
that this writer had already achieved her highest 
merit through the short story. In this I was 
agreeably disappointed. “‘Lummox”’ is the realis- 
tic, one might say shocking character study of 
a common servant who out of her brutal stu- 
pidity, her inevitable coarseness, is the medium 
through which regeneration comes. In my opinion 
Miss Hurst has produced her best work. For 
other interesting fiction we have first, two boy 
novels, which may well be read in contrast. One 
is by Hugh Walpole (‘‘ Jeremy and Hamlet” Doran) 
and the other by Mary Watts (“Luther Nichols” 
Macmillan). Mr. Walpole, always interesting, has 
written a continuation of his “Jeremy,” and pro- 
duced a delightful boy book. Mrs. Watts, we 
should say, has produced a book which might 
be classed as 55 per cent. Booth Tarkington. Not 
that she has copied Mr. Tarkington, only that this 
percentage may be taken as a gauge of merit. 
“Quest” by Miles Lanier Colean (Dutton) is a 
fairly good picture of a certain period and with a 
certain natural atmosphere. It has back of it a 
good idea, perhaps a great idea, but if the reader 
expects to be entertained, he will be disappointed. 
It is an intense book, with a highly charged moral 
atmosphere, and are not moral atmospheres too 
often tiresome? “Jeeves” by P. G. Wodehouse 
(Doran) is directly the reverse of this, as is to be 
expected. I was told that Mr. Wodehouse rattles 
off these tales at forty words a minute. He has 
enormous talent, and I love his stuff, but this book 
is a trifle mechanical, a mixture of British and 
American slang. ‘‘Fan” by W. H. Hudson (Dut- 
ton) is a reprint of the only novel the great natural- 
ist ever wrote. Extremely interesting to those 
who love Hudson, but as a novel, disappointing. 
“Mr. Arnold” by Francis Lynde (Bobbs Merrill) 
is a historical novel of the Revolution, in which the 
plot hinges on the adventure of a Captain Page in 
trying to capture Benedict Arnold—a fairly good 
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tale, written in the first person. Why, I wonder, 
does any body ever write a novel in the first person? 
Perhaps because Charles Dickens once did. In 
“Graven Image” by Margaret Widdemer (Har- 
court Brace &. Co.) the chief character is our 
Anglo-Saxon God (perhaps after all the greatest 
character in fiction) and is told with much humor 
and cleverness, but | cannot imagine that our 
friends the Methodists will go mad about it. In 
this book Miss Widdemer seems to have resolved 
herself into a kind of female Samuel Butler. 
“Horatio’s Story” (Boni and Liveright) is a first 
novel by Gordon King, another tale in the first 
person, largely descriptive, tiresome, but showing 
much promise. “Sir John Dering’ by Jeffrey 
Farnol (Little, Brown and Co.) is another of his 
stirring tales of adventure, which is up to his usual 
standard. “The Magic Midland” by Harold 
Waldo (Doran) is a boy story by an American and 
is about 60 per cent. as good as Mr Walpole’s. 
“The Hope of Happiness” by Meredith Nicholson, 
(Scribner’s) is very much better than his “ Black- 
sheep! Blacksheep!”’ and not quite so good as it 
might be. But it’s a good story enough. In 
“Love and Life’ (Dutton), Louise Maunsell 
Field has written 100,000 words about New York, 
or rather about people living in New York—pleas- 
ant enough reading, with what may be termed a 
good character motive—still, it takes up too much 
space for the idea. I liked ‘‘ Rufus” by Grace S. 
Richmond (Doubleday) because of its extreme 
simplicity and good atmosphere. The lady who 
wrote it is what I term a good “homey” writer. 
Without any seeming attempt at producing a 
work of art, she succeeds much better than those 
whose efforts are more apparent. “Marching 
On” by Ray Strachey (Harcourt, Brace & Co.) a 
very interesting book with background leading up 
to a John Brown climax. As for sea _ stories, 
here are three, all good ones, if you like sea stuff: 
““Fenceless Meadows” by Bill Adams (Stokes) a 
rough but extremely talented writer, ‘‘The Garden 
of God” by H. de Vere Stackpoole (Dodd, Mead 
& Co), and “The Middle Passage’ by Daniel 
Chase (Macmillan). The best book of short 
stories | have seen recently is out of the usual run, 
namely “On the Borderland” by F. Britten Austen 
(Doubleday)—corking mystery tales many of 
which make one’s hair stand on end, if one is 
fortunate enough to have any hair left after reading 
so many other thrillers. The worst book of short 
stories | have seen—but they are two, and the 
honors are evenly divided. One is ‘The Eightk 
Wonder” by A. S. M. Hutchinson (Little, Browr 
& Co ) and the other, “‘The Dreams of Chang” by 
Ivan Bunin (Knopf), who is the author of “The 
Village,” and accounted one of the great masters of 
the present time,—especially of the short story. 
That may be true. But I don’t care for his 
stories. 
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PURELY 


PERSONAL 


Books of Reminiscence and Biography 


HE best book of reminscences | have seen 

this season is “‘My Garden of Memory” 

by Kate Douglas Wiggin (Houghton 

Mifflin & Co.) We can welcome it not 
only because it is an American book written by an 
American woman, but because it is so well done, so 
human, so penetrating, so delightful and carries 
along with it so much genuine feminine distinction. 
And I was agreeably surprised to discover in “‘ From 
Immigrant to Inventor’ by Michael Pupin 
(Scribners’), a very human and interesting book, 
full of the right kind of historical material. But 
it is too long. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst in his 
“My Forty Years in New York” (Macmillan) 
has erred on the other side. With the best oppor- 
tunity in the world for writing an interesting story 
about New York and his life, he has begged the 
whole affair, and produced a very unsatisfactory 
volume. He gives a lame and halting account of 
his sensational career as a reformer. Maybe the 
fact that he was a contributor to the Hearst papers 
has cramped his style. Another disappointment 
| have to chronicle is “Theodore Roosevelt” 
by Lord Charnwood (The Atlantic Monthly Press). 
Lord Charnwood is the author of one of the best 
biographies of Lincoln extant. He is an excellent 
writer. He has done as well with this book as he 
probably could do. But the fact is when we sum 
up all the books about Theodore Roosevelt written 
to date, the best one is the one he wrote about him- 
self. In “William Jennings Bryan” a_ study 
in political vindication, by Wayne C. Williams 
(Fleming H. Revell Company), Mr. Bryan is de- 
fended in something less than fifty thousand 
words. If he had undertaken the job himself he 
probably would have taken a hundred thou- 
sand at least. But why should anybody de- 
fend Mr. Bryan? His political record, from the 
Cross of Gold to the Department of State, is 
written among the stars of democracy. He has 
enlivened some of our most desperate moments. 
To turn from this book to “Shelley” a revised 
edition of the poet’s life, by A. Clutton-Brock 
(Dutton) is to move into another world. This is 
an extremely illuminating account of the poet and 
his love affairs, but | advise those who may care to 


HY is it, | am continually wondering, 
that religious books when they are 
authoritative and sincere, are almost 
invariably dull, and when they are 

popular, are almost invariably vulgar? I have 

passed the last six months in making as complete a 
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read it to take down Mark Twain’s “Defense of 
Harriet Shelley” and read that also. Together 
they make a lively reading—especially Mark’s 
defense of the Devil, which is one of the best short 
things he ever did. Another “defense” book of the 
month is “The Emperor Nicholas II” by Major- 
General Sir John Hanbury-Williams, Chief of the 
British Military Mission in Russia, 1914-1917, a 
rather dull book about the ill-fated Emperor, but 
undoubtedly a “tribute.” If you care to know 
about most of the contemporary British writers, 
such as Thomas Hardy, Arnold Bennett, Shelia 
Kaye-Smith and so on, you will enjoy a book en- 
titled ““Gods of Modern Grub Street” (Stokes) by 
A. St. John Adcock and E. O. Hoppe. 

This month there has been a violent outbreak of 
musical autobiography, the four best books being 
those that follow. It is probably fortunate that 
musicians cannot express themselves any too well 
in any other medium than their own. Walter 
Damrosch begins his book “My Musical Life’ 
(Scribner’s) by stating: “I am an American 
musician and have lived in this country since my 
ninth year.” This is wholly admirable as a state- 
ment of fact. He then writes at a fairly accurate 
guess, one hundred thousand words about him- 
self, and winds up as follows: “if this book serves to 
encourage my younger colleagues in their efforts 
to increase the love and appreciation of music in 
our country, it has not been written in vain.” 
(Where have we heard those words before?) 
I have no intention, however, of poking fun at such 
an extremely entertaining book even if the style 
could be improved. Number two is “My Long- 
Life in Music” by Leopold Auer (Stokes). Num- 
ber three is ‘Musical Chronicle” by Paul Rosen- 
field (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), and Number four 
“A History of Music” by Paul Landormy (Scrib- 

ar’s). I can heartily recommend all of these 
books to music lovers everywhere in this country. 
Furthermore, and aside from their popular in- 
terest, they ought to be read. Nothing is more 
important to us than the development of music. 
The broadcasting of this quartette of personal 
messages should serve as a stimulus to increase our 
interest in music. 






survey as possible of our current religious litera- 
ture, and the most | can say is that | am still alive 
to tell the tale. For one thing, | have read all of 
the extant modern translations of the New Testa- 
ment—not completely, but | have compared the 
most prominent passages with the King James 
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version. On the whole, | think Moffat’s transla- 
tion is the best, and I understand quite well why 
this translation, as well as Ballantine’s, and Wey- 
mouth’s, are extremely necessary and valuable 
to any student. But in spite of the flood of new 
translations, | cannot but think that as a whole 
they are overdone. Also, | am obliged to confess 
that among all the sermons, the commentaries, the 
religious essays, the uplift pious books, | have 
come across .very few that gave me any more 
accurate or genuine sense of spiritual values than 
can be found by a constant reading of the King 
James version of the New Testament. 

Among all of this month’s religious books, how- 
ever, I have discovered two which, read separately 
or apart ( I advise reading them together) are not 
only remarkable, but reek with human interest, 
and are as absorbing as any thriller | have read for 
months. The first one is ‘““The Golden Rule in 
Business” by Arthur Nash (Revell), and the 
second one is “The Thomas Jefferson Bible” 
edited by Henry Jackson (Boni and Liveright). 
Mr. Jackson, who is president of the College for 
Social Engineers and has written a number of 
books on social matters, has done a great piece of 
work in his introduction to the Thomas Jefferson 


HUN 

HE search for a new national humorist 

still continues. George Ade, retired on 

his laurels (although he does publish an 

occasional indifferent book now and then) 
is playing golf. Peter Dunne has lapsed into 
silence. Ring Lardner has been absorbed by a 
syndicate and Sam Hellman is also going that way. 
Irvin Cobb, doubtless recognizing the hopelessness 
of being individually funny, presents us with a book 
of gathered-in stories, an anthology of anecdote, 
entitled “A Laugh a Day Keeps the Doctor 
Away” (Doran) a mass of good stories, most of 
them, however, overwritten. ‘As Is” by Henry 
William Hanemann (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), is 
the work of a new man, long a regular contributor 
to Life, showing much genuine comedy insight, 
very amusing, its defect being that it lacks simpli- 
city, but perhaps makes up for this in intelligence 
and distinctiveness. ‘Loose Leaves” by Kathar- 
ine Dayton (Doubleday) is more joyous, contain- 
Ing not only good satire but a fresh individual 
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; “SHE student of American history is having 
® ahard time of it. Most of the old standard 
j text books have been discredited, their 
fossil remains being only acceptable to our 

public school system. The new American history 
books which are coming out in fair volume, have to 
be combed over to discover whether they are any 
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Bible—a book, by the way, that has long existed 
and was printed by act of Congress, but which has 
been allowed to languish. Mr. Jackson uses the 
Weymouth translation and explains why. But 
he also prints the Jefferson text (King James) as it 
was originally compiled by its famous editor. 
While I do not at all agree with Jefferson, and to be 
candid, his method of remaking the New Testa- 
ment to suit himself has shocked me, that is of no 
importance at all compared with the book itself, 
and with the lively remarks written about it by 
President Jackson. As a social document, it is 
extremely significant. And especially is this so 
when it is read in connection with Mr. Nash’s 
book, which is a perfectly simple, bald account of 
how he ran his business according to the principles 
laid down by Jesus, and how he thereby saved it 
from bankruptcy, and made it over into a going 
concern. The great beauty about Mr. Nash’s 
story is that it is a business document, stripped of 
evangelical bathos. It is a plain tale by a plain 
man, and it seems to me to get close to the heart 
of the labor problem. It is not necessary to 
swallow it whole to believe this. It is an object 
lesson in the brotherhood of man. Its value lies 
in its dramatic simplicity. 


[OR 


point of view. I got small comfort out of ‘The 
Outline of Everything’ by Hector B. Toogood 
(Little, Brown and Co.) a very well gotten up book 
of burlesque, being what its title implies, with, 
however, delightful pictures by the always comic 
Herb Roth. It isn’t that the book is dull or bad! 
It is only that it is not too good. ‘‘Why Don’t You 
Get Married?” by Norris Hodgins (Doran) is a 
series of humorous essays. One of them, for ex- 
ample is “On Spring.” Another is “On Catching 
Trains.” They are mildly amusing. ‘Splashing 
Into Society” by Iris Barry (Dutton) is declared 
to be not unlike Daisy Ashford. It does bear some 
outward resemblance to that distinguished lady. 
“Ain’t Angie Awful?” by Gelett Burgess (Dor- 
rance). She certainly is. But on the whole she is 
not quite so bad as “So This is America!” by 
John Clarence Funk (Dorrance). Both of these 
books are humorous in a manner of speaking, but 
Mr. Burgess falls below his level and Mr. Funk has 
no particular level. 


f AMERICA 


better. The fact is that each generation writes its 
own histories of times gone by. If many of us 


were brought up on the notion that this poor little 
incipient country of ours was nearly strangled by 
a great, unjust power and that we were a noble 
band of self-sacrificing patriots, spending most of 
our nights in throwing hateful tea into the Boston 
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Harbor and our days in winning battles against 
overwhelming odds, is it any wonder that now we 
take on the new regime with some restraint? Also, 
our own individual experience is a kind of guide to 
our historical opinions. When | was a boy | 
believed everything. When I grew up | came to 
the conclusion that after all, maybe Lord Howe 
was a human being and George the Fourth was 
another, albeit not a 100 per cent. one, even at 
that! During the past few years, the movement 
being started, I think by James Harvey Robinson, 
we have undoubtedly been producing better and 
better American histories. By far the best one | 
have seen this season is “Revolutionary New 
England, 1691-1776” by James Truslow Adams. 
The perspicacity and spirit of scholarship shown 
in this work are alike remarkable. It is very 
closely written, but I am inclined more and more 
to the opinion that a real history ought to be closely 
written. It is possible to be entertaining and also 
accurate, but it is difficult. Professor Adams has 
solved this problem very well. His book appears 


OUR ADVENTURES 


NDER the Big Top,” by Courtney Ryley 

Cooper (Little, Brown & Co. $2.50). 

| Mr. Cooper knows his circus. He writes 

well. An absorbing book, accurate and 
informing. 

“Prohibition Inside Out,” by Roy A. Haynes. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.50). Commissioner 
Haynes has in this book republished the series of 
articles on prohibition which first ran in the New 
York Times. Personally I am = so tired of 
prohibition that I never expect either to take 
another drink or to read anything more about 
this subject as long as I live. It looks like a good 
book. 

“Sidelights on Criminal Matters,” by John 
C. Goodwin (George Doran Co. $6.). Full of 
very interesting material about criminals at first 
hand. 

“The Lure of Amateur Collecting,” by George 
Blake Dexter. (Little, Brown & Co. $3.). A de- 
lightful book—if you are interested in collecting 
anything. 

“Post Mortem,” by C. MacLauren. (George H. 
Doran Co. $2.40). If we wish to employ apt allit- 
eration’s artful aid, we can describe this book as. 
one of pathological pleasantries about prominent 
people of the past, by a doctor. It is abnormally 
attractive. It tells about Henry VIII, Charles V, 
Napoleon, and a lot of others—and this from the 
medical point of view. 

““A Modern College and a Modern School,” 
by Abraham Flexner. (Doubleday Page & Co,. 
$1.) concerns itself with the question which many 
tax payers are now asking with renewed curiosity 
—namely, Does education educate? Mr. Flexner 





to me to be a true picture of what occurred, in the 
light of all that is known or can be found out by 
research. Such a book is a necessity. In 1921 
the author was awarded the Pultizer prize for the 
best history of the year. I have seen no other 
book this year thus far that compares with this. 
As a kind of bird’s-eye view of this country 
“We and Our History” by Albert Bushnell Hart 
(American Viewpoint Society) seems to me to 
deserve the highest commendation. It is not 
intended as anything more than a bird’s-eye 
view, embellished with many pictures, some of 
them good and others not so. But nobody can 
look this book in the face without being stirred 
to know something more. That, I take it, is the 
intention. 

Lastly, as a kind of personal background, we 
have “Fifty Years on the Frontier” by James H. 
Cook (Yale University Press) which | ought to 
list among the personal books were, it not so purely 
American in atmosphere and so essential as a link 
in the American past. 
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has some common-sense views on this subject, 
which are well worth while. 

“Essays in European and Oriental Literature,”’ 
by Lafcadio Hearn. Reprinted editorials by 
Hearn, unearthed by Albert Mordell. Interesting 
as a part of the Hearn bibliography, but contain- 
ing little that is new,:not already uttered by 
Hearn. It is significant to note, however, that 
the things Hearn toiled over the longest have not 
been the longest lived. | incline to the view that 
all stylists are ephemeral. 

“Education for Moral Growth,” by Henry 
Neumann. (D. Appleton & Co. No Price.) 
In spite of its unappetizing title, a very complete 
book on modern education, covering the whole 
field with intelligence, insight, not lacking in 
humor and valuable also because of its biblio- 
graphy. 

“Men, Maidens and Mantillas,” by Stella 
Birke May. (The Century Co. $3.50). A book 
of travel on Latin America. Fine pictures. Good 
text. 

“Among Pigmies and Gorillas,’ by Prince 
William of Sweden. (E. P. Dutton & Co. No 
price.) While there is nothing particularly new 
about this princely account, it is good reading and 
sporty enough. 

“Midwest Portraits,” by Harry Hansen (Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $3.). Full of gossip and in- 
timacies about Sherwood Anderson, Carl Sand- 
burg, Edgar Lee Masters, and in fact all of the 
Chicago writers, by one of them. While geared 
too high and conveying the impression that the 
universe revolves about the Chicago News, allow- 
ing for all this, an extremely alluring book. 
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So many of the interesting things in the making of a magazine never get past the editors’ desks that 
we have decided to devote a few pages every month to sharing some of them with our readers. These 
things include an acquaintance with the writers of the articles we print, letters from readers, and 
a miscellany of other things that may interest others as much as they interest us:—Tue Epirors. 


HE story of the coast guards of 
Cape Cod so graphically told by 
Mr. Harry Beston contains a plea 
for better treatment for this very 


important service of the United 


States Government. While this article was 
going through the press, the newspapers one 
morning printed the article which follows, 
which shows another danger to this service 
of safety on our coasts. 


RUM RUNNERS’ RIFLES CAUSE 40 COAST GUARDSMEN 
TO QUIT 


Cape May, N. J., Oct. 17.—Captains of the Fifth 
District Coast Guard, which extends from Sandy 
Hook to Cape May and includes 36 stations, face 
the problem of coping with defections from the 
service because of low pay and the hazards of 
guarding the coast against liquor smugglers. Surf- 
men receive $60 a month and $30 for subsistence. 

Eight men have quit recently from the Cold 
Spring and Cape May stations, and the total for the 
district, according to Captain John C. Cole, 
formerly Superintendent of the Coast Guard, is 
more than forty men. 

“When the men entered the service,” said 
another captain to-day, ‘‘they were hired to save 
lives and property from the ships in trouble along 
the coast, but now they want us to stop rum 
runners, who if they are caught do not hesitate to 
take a shot at you with a high-powered rifle.” 


At the same time that Mr. Beston’s article 
is corroborated in this manner concerning the 
dangers to the service, a most interesting 
letter came to this office corroborating Mr. 
Beston’s estimate of the value of the service— 
this letter referring to the coast guards off the 
Virginia coast. In part it read as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: 

The following concerns Captain Jack Andrews, 
whom | believe you will be interested in. He was 
Captain of Cobb’s Island Life Saving Crew for 
twenty years, and was connected with that station 
all together for more than forty years. Cobb’s 
Island is just north of Cape Charles. It is at this 
point that Carter’s Bar extends four miles into the 
sea, making a very dangerous place for ships to 
pass. 

During the time that Captain Jack Andrews was 
in charge of this station, his crew went to three 
hundred and nineteen vessels in distress and took 
from these ships five thousand three hundred 
people, three dogs, and two cats and never lost a 
single life. 

If you could have the Captain sit down and tell 
you the story as he told it to me, you could not help 
but be interested. Being Captain of a Life Saving 
Station is a man’s job and carries with it many 
thrills and adventures, because their work does 
not start until the other fellow is unable to help 
himself. The Captain was retired in 1916. The 
Life Saving Station books will prove his figures. 


The pictures in Mr. Beston’s article were 
taken by Mr. W. A. Bradford who at one time 
was the Mayor of Quincy, Mass. and who, like 
Mr. Beston, is genuinely interested in the 
welfare of the coast guard. 


While the proofs of Mr. Speranza’s article 
this month were being read, there appeared 
in the New York papers an account of a Ger- 
man-American meeting which we print below. 
It is so exactly a case in point with Mr. 
Speranza’s observations that we cannot help 
asking our readers to compare this news 
item with the two last paragraphs on page 
154. 
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N. Y. GERMANS DEMAND ACTION TO 
SAVE REICH FROM CRUMBLING 
RESOLUTIONS ASK GERMAN-BORN RESIDENTS TO 
PROTEST AND HELP FINANCIALLY 


The 7,500,000 German-born residents of the 
United States were urged yesterday to go to the 
aid of the crumbling German Reich before the 
Republic was ‘“‘overwhelmed in the raging seas of 
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FRANK R. KENT 
Whose articles, “The Great Game of Politics’’ while 
written for the average citizen have attracted particular 
interest among those higher up in politics 


it.ternal troubles and engulfed by the cruel French 
bayonets which menaced the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land and threatened to split Germany into a series 
of independent units.” 

The call was heralded by the Rev. Dr. William 
Popcke, President of the United German Societies 
under whose auspices German Day was celebrated 
in the Manhattan Opera House yesterday after- 
noon and evening. Representatives from Ger- 
man societies in thirty-two cities participated in 
the celebration and the Opera House was packed 
tocapacity. The meeting was conducted through- 
out in the German tongue. 

Doctor Popcke said Germans in America must 
not be content with mere protests, but they should 
not rest until Germany’s present helpless condition 
had been brought to the attention of not only 
President Coolidge, but to every Senator, Repre- 
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sentative, statesman, and politician in the country. 
The protest, the speaker said, would be addressed 
in the following terms::. 

“The German-born Americans urge you to focus 
your immedia<e attention on Germany’s condition. 
The French reign of terror in the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land must be brought to an end before it is too 
late.” 

Subsequently Magistrate Oberwager, who pre- 
sided at both sessions, put the following resolution 
to the audience: 

“At this celebration of German Day the United 
German Societies of New York move that the 
7,500,000 German-born American citizens be 
called upon to help Germany in her hour of peril, 
and their attention be called to the necessity of 
providing adequate financial assistance to set 
Germany on her feet before she disintegrates.”’ 

The audience was asked to cry yea or nay, and 
amid scenes of intense national feeling, 5,000 rose 
to their feet and adopted the motion unanimously. 


In this number of the Worip’s Work 
there are six pages of rather small type 
written about current books by Mr. Masson. 
Mr. Masson has read numberless_ books, 
written some books, and for many years was 
one of the editors of Life. This may not 
appear as necessarily a recommendation for 
a reviewer of books. None the less it is, be- 
cause a good sense of humor means the in- 
stant recognition of anything out of pro- 
portion. The greatest difficulty in the 
evaluating of books is to maintain a sense of 
proportion and relative values. In_ this 
we believe Mr. Masson succeeds particularly. 
If we are correct in this estimate, the Red 
Letter Book Guide should give a_ useful 
service to our readers. Many have written to 
that effect and we enjoy these letters. We 
should also appreciate any suggestions which 
any of our readers have or their agreements 
or disagreements with Mr. Masson’s judg- 
ments. 


Back from the land to the cities is a new 
cry in agriculture. It is the theme of a some- 
what startling but entirely convincing article 
by Mr. Alfred Smith of Georgia, himself a 
practical farmer as well as an economist, 
which will appear in the January number of 
the WorLp’s Work. 


Another idea which seemingly contradicts 
the established order but which is neverthe- 
less sound will be in Mr. Floyd Parsons’s 
article in which he will show the advantage of 
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moving the great freight terminals out of our 
cities in order to improve the freight services 
into the cities. It sounds paradoxical, but 
when the full article is read it is as convincing 
as it is interesting. 


Following his analysis of the results of 
seventy-five years of Americanization in New 
Mexico in this issue, Mr. Speranza will give 
the results-of his study of New Orleans where 
French and American stock have existed side 
by side for about a hundred years. 


Mr. Hartt’s series on “The War in the 
Churches” ends in this number, but Mr. 
McAndrew’s articles on what is actually 
going on in the public school system of 
America continues for eight more numbers. 

These articles of Mr. McAndrew, like those 
of Mr. Hartt, have elicited many letters from 
our readers. For example, Mr. J. Kendrick 
Noble, one of the chief educational publishers 
in the United States, writes: 

“You are to be congratulated upon your 
splendid series of articles dealing with the 
school situation now running in the WorLpD’s 
Work. . William McAndrew has a keen in- 
sight into the problems that confront our 
school systems throughout the country and 
his very human and impersonal discussion is, 
| am sure, of great interest to everyone.”’ 

The series by Mr. Hartt and by Mr. Mc- 
Andrew, and by Mr. Speranza were all the 
results of special investigations made in all 
parts of the United States, superimposed 
upon the information the authors already 
had, for all three have been thorough students 
of their subjects for many years. 

This plan of special investigation has been 
so fruitful that the magazine will continue it. 
[he next one that will begin now, will be an 
investigation by Mr. Carl Dickey of the coal 
situation—a study of the Coal Commission’s 
reports and many documents from other 
sources and personal observations—for the 
coal problem will be with us acutely in the 
spring, for on April 1st the agreement between 
employers and employees in the unionized 
bituminous fields terminates. Whenever these 
agreements terminate there is threat of a 
strike and quite often enough the strike itself. 


Not long ago a Pennsylvanian who had 
gone broke, drifted into Kentucky, began 
to drill-for oil and found instead of a liquid 
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fortune, one of the wonders of the world. He 
found a vast new part of the Mammoth Cave, 
and added a dramatic episode to the history 
of that wonder of the world. The story of 
Mammoth Cave extends back to 1800, deals 
with a war, a scientific squabble, and many 
picturesque fortunes. The hero of this final 
chapter, a soldier of fortune from Pennsyl- 

















SERGEANT HERMAN ARCHER 
Of the old regular Army, whose story of Pershing in 
Mindanao, on page 181 of this issue, gives one of the 
clearest and most amusing pictures of the General’s 
characteristics that has ever gotten beyond Army circles 
to the public 


vania, purchased about two hundred acres 
above ground and two thousand acres of 
underground mineral rights and _ privileges 
near the old entrance to Mammoth Cave. 
Less than four hundred feet down, he un- 
covered caverns and grottoes of marvelous 
proportions which upon exploration proved 
to be perhaps as great as the original portion 
of Mammoth Cave. The Reverend Halcomb, 
who has recently explored these new sub- 
terranean temples and crystalized flower 
gardens to gather material for an article in 
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January Wortp’s Work, found them fully 
as spacious and beautiful as the original cave 
and says that the owner, who has opened his 
discovery to visitors, bids fair to amass a 
fortune more permanent and lasting than an 
oil well which flows to-day and dries up to- 
morrow. 

Mammoth cave has made many fortunes 











From an autobiographical drawing 
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and this report led a Mr. McLean to buy the 
cave and two hundred acres of land around its 
mouth for the sum of forty dollars, or about 
twenty cents an acre. The cave changed 
hands twice within the next few months and 
was acquired in 1811 by Messrs. Gratz and 
Wilkins who made a fortune from it during 
the War of 1812. Although the most primi- 
tive methods of mining were used, the 
cave yielded a large share of the salt- 
peter which in spite of the general em- 
bargo gave America the victory over 
Great Britain. 

In 1816, Gratz and Wilkins sold the 
property to a Philadelphia merchant, 
Mr. James Moore, who, it is averred, 
entangled the cave’s fortunes with one 
of the most romantic lost causes in 
American history, the attempt of genial, 
brilliant, adventurous Aaron Burr to 
carve out a kingdom for himself and 
his friends in the unexplored West. 
After the catastrophe of Blennerhassett, 
Moore was ruined. The estate was pur- 
chased by Mr. Frank Gorin in 1837 and 
the era of discoveries began. The im- 
mediate cause of explorations was an 
accident. Mr. Gorin’s nephew was lost 
in the cave for thirty-nine hours and 
it was while searching for him that many 
of the wonders in the subterranean 
vaults were seen for the first time. The 
fame of the cave began to spread both 
in America and Europe, but, like most 
of the world’s great marvels, was least 
well-known at home. John Crogan, a 
young physician of Louisville, traveling 
in Europe, heard so much about the 
marvels of Mammoth Cave and was 
so mortified to confess his own ignor- 
ance about it that he returned home 
and bought the property from Mr. Gorin. 





Whose “War in the Churches” finishes in this number of the He expended large sums on its develop- 
Wortp’s Work and whose new book “The Man Himself’ was ment and at his death bequeathed it 


published this fall 


for its owners. Although Bayard Taylor 
places the date of its discovery as 1802, it is 
generally conceded that in 1809 the hunter 
Hutchins first entered in pursuit of a wounded 
bear. Venturesome explorers of the neighbor- 
hood found that it abounded in nitrous earth 


to his eleven nephews and _ nieces. 

Since then its story has been a torch- 
light procession of admiring tourists. The 
new cave has barely entered history. What 
mineral wealth or scientific treasure of pre- 
historic ages may be hidden in its unex- 
plored recesses it remains for the future to 
discover. 











